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Financial Problems of University 


Libraries: A Proposal for a Conference 


HERE have appeared in the pages of this Buttetin during 

the past seven years a series of articles discussing various 

problems of university libraries. It should be apparent that 

underlying and interwoven with all these problems was the 
basic one of finance. It is the purpose of the present article to propose 
a discussion of financial problems of university libraries at a conference 
in which presidents and other administrative officers of universities, 
representative scholars, and librarians of research libraries would be 
invited to participate. It will propose also that this conference make 
plans for systematic study of those problems that seem to call for fur- 
ther examination, and that a committee, on which the three groups 
taking part in the conference would be represented, be appointed to 
assist with this study. The writer will begin by stating his reasons for 
proposing such a conference and study, after which he will summarize 
and briefly discuss several of the problems that may deserve a place on 
the agenda. 

There are some financial problems on which an individual librarian 
ought to make up his own mind and take action. Others can be settled 
by consultation between the librarian, administrative officers of his 
university, and members of its faculty. Still others call for discussion 
by groups of librarians or for inter-library cooperation of a sort to 
which each chief librarian can commit his own institution. If all finan- 
cial problems of university libraries — or if the most important ones — 
fell into any of these categories, there might be little need for the con- 
ference and study that will be proposed here. The writer submits, 
however, that there are major problems on which neither individual 
librarians, single institutions, nor groups of librarians alone can hope 
to act effectively. 

A reader might agree that this is true of some of the problems sug- 
gested below, but, pointing out that there have always been problems 
and undoubtedly always will be, he might ask: Are they important 
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enough to warrant the proposed conference and study? Is it necessary 
to attack them now instead of waiting a few years more? 

Good evidence that these problems are not sleeping dogs seems to 
be provided by Millett’s study, Financing Higher Education in the 
United States. One of the tables in this work indicates that library 
expenditures in the institutions studied amounted to four and one-half 
per cent of expenditures for instruction and research in 1930, and that 
this figure had risen to nearly seven and one-half per cent by 1950." 
Millett writes that the ‘future costs of the research library are a very 
real concern for higher education,’ and predicts that ‘library operating 
costs will grow as one of the important expense problems of both col- 
leges and universities.’ * 

If library budgets should increase only at the same rate as total uni- 
versity budgets there might be little cause for alarm, but there are sev- 
eral factors that tend to make the library demand a constantly growing 
percentage of the total. 

First, research libraries, unlike other parts of the university, grow 
cumulatively. Students are graduated and professors retire, but most 
of the books added to the library remain there; an old book on any 
subject is not discarded because a new one has been added. Each acqui- 
sition adds to the library’s storage and service costs year after year so 
long as it remains on the shelves.° 

Second, increased size in a research library does not bring the oper- 
ating economies that normally can be anticipated from mass produc- 
tion. Instead, unit costs tend to increase as the library grows. Satisfac- 
tory cataloguing costs more when a book is added to a million-volume 
collection than when the same book goes into a library of only one 
hundred thousand volumes. Likewise, it costs more to lend a volume 
from a large collection than from a small one. 

Third, improvements in a library seem to create additional demands 
upon it. As soon as Harvard’s collection of rare books and manuscripts 
was housed in a new building, use of the collection increased and it 


* John D. Millett, Financing Higher Education in the United States; the Staff 
Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education [of the Association of 
American Universities] (New York, 1952), p. 107. 

* Millett, pp. 125-126. 

* The reader may be referred to a more extended treatment of spatial growth in 
university libraries by the present writer, as follows: ‘Spatial Growth in University 
Libraries,’ Harvarp Lrsrary Butretin, I (1947), 133-154; ‘Spatial Growth in Uni- 
versity Libraries: the Future,’ HLB, II (1948), 164-178. 
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began to attract many more gifts than before. When a separate under- 
graduate library was provided, the result was not a simple transfer of 
a certain amount of library use from one building to another; the new 
library was filled with students, but the old one was almost as busy as 
ever and the size of its staff could not be reduced. 

Finally, salaries for trained librarians have increased more rapidly 
than salaries for faculty members. Salaries were extremely low when 
the profession was one of a few that were considered suitable for young 
ladies with an education, but many fields are now open to them; librar- 
ians are in relatively short supply, and further increases in library sal- 
ary-scales may be required in order to attract an adequate number of 
competent recruits. 

Under these circumstances each librarian is obligated more than ever 
before to make sure that money is not spent needlessly. Where can 
opportunities for saving be found? Brief comments on the three major 
categories of library expenditures — building and maintenance, acqui- 
sition and processing, and public services — may give some idea of the 
types of opportunity that can be discovered and the problems involved. 

Library buildings are often given to universities or provided for by 
special appropriations; their construction c»sts, in any case, do not 
normally appear on the regular library budget and, though the history 
of library growth leaves no doubt that new buildings or extensive addi- 
tions will be required at regular intervals, the magnitude of these costs 
may not be fully realized. The librarian now in charge of a building 
can usually demonstrate that he is not to blame for its monumental 
character, and his predecessors, in many cases, can also be exonerated. 
The task of helping an architect to plan a new building is usually faced 
by a librarian who has never before had to undertake such a task and 
the architect is likely to be unfamiliar with libraries. Yet wise planning 
is of the utmost importance; it can save Money in construction costs, 
which have risen enormously during recent years, and it may save an 
even larger sum, over the years during which the building will be used, 
on operation and maintenance charges. 

Caretaking, cleaning, heat, light, and other maintenance charges do 
not appear on the library budgets of most universities, but they have 
risen rapidly and, in some cases, account for as much as twenty per 
cent of the institution’s total library expenditures. If better facilities 
than libraries formerly provided — higher light-intensities or air con- 
ditioning, for example — are to be supplied in a new building, estimates 
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for both construction and maintenance must be revised upward still 
further. 

Some of the costs of acquisition are also concealed. Members of the 
faculty may do much of the book-selection work for a university 
library. Large quantities of material published by a university may be 
available without charge to its library for exchange with other insti- 
tutions. Inevitably there is a temptation to accept uncritically those 
publications that are available on exchange or by gift, yet cataloguing 
and storage costs for the average volume amount to twice its purchase 
price. Binding expenditures, which now amount to $100,000 per year 
or more in a few of the largest research institutions, also deserve atten- 
tion; some libraries may find that they need less expensive types of 
binding than have been customary and that many volumes are used so 
infrequently that they need not be bound at all. 

Cataloguing costs more than any other single item in most large re- 
search libraries, and unit costs, it has been noted, increase with the 
growth of the collection. Efforts have been made during recent years 
to simplify cataloguing, but they can hardly be described as completely 
successful. Good cataloguers naturally wish to avoid mistakes, incon- 
sistencies, and resulting criticisms; they want to do a good job, and it 
is difficult to speed up production enough to produce real savings and 
at the same time avoid slipshod methods that might cause the catalogue 
to break down. Experience with centralized or cooperative catalogu- 
ing has not been encouraging in spite of the advantages that such alter- 
natives seem to offer. The possibility of printing catalogues of large 
libraries or groups of libraries in book form may deserve careful study. 

Public services include reference and circulation. In the former, as 
in cataloguing, there is a problem of standards — some help must be 
given if scholars are to use a large and complicated library effectively, 
but it is hard to determine the point beyond which reference service 
becomes an extravagance that may even, in the long run, do the scholar 
more harm than good. Unit costs of circulation, as of cataloguing, 
increase with the size of the collection; punched cards and other me- 
chanical devices have helped to save money in some libraries. 

Possible savings of the kinds indicated thus far in this article have 
been discussed to advantage by groups of librarians; it is not news to 
the profession that costs may be needlessly swollen because an unwise 
librarian makes mistakes in planning a new building, because he tries 
to increase his collection’s size merely in order to surpass rivals, because 
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he accepts or even encourages a perfectionist system of cataloguing, or 
because he wastes trained personnel on clerical tasks. Such matters are 
important; they need repeated emphasis. Both administrators and 
scholars ought to be aware of them, for both are often in a position to 
help the librarian to economize or to make it harder for him to do so. 
But savings of the kinds suggested above do not promise — either in- 
dividually or collectively — to prevent library costs in the long run 
from rising at a higher rate than university costs as a whole. They 
cannot do this because they will aot materially reduce the rate of a li- 
brary’s growth; in order to slow down this growth without sacrificing 
the interests of scholarship it seems essential for institutions — not just 
their libraries — to work out plans for cocperative action. 

The obvious way for a library to retard its rate of growth and so to 
cut expenditures all along the line is to restrict its acquisition program, 
select books more carefully, and purchase fewer of them. Discarding 
infrequently used material will also help, but some of the savings from 
this procedure will be absorbed by costs of selecting the volumes to 
be discarded and of changing catalogue records. The objection to re- 
stricted acquisition and to discerding is that research in many fields 
depends on large collections of books that aze not often used; such 
collections help to attract distinguished scholars to the faculty. More- 
over, national resources for scholarship will be diminished if each li- 
brary, when financial pressures force it to retrench, cuts its acquisitions 
and begins discarding books without regard for what other libraries 
are doing. The rational alternative is specialization by agreement 
among institutions, for this could enable each library to economize by 
limiting its acquisitions of material on subjects in which others have 
agreed to specialize. 

The Farmington Plan, now six years old, is a first step in this direc- 
tion; participating libraries have committed themselves to collect in the 
subjects assigned to them, but have not agreed to give up anything. 
Whenever a participating library finds that it cannot buy books wanted 
by faculty members who are interested in fields not assigned to it under 
the plan, it will be under considerable pressure to abandon its Farming- 
ton responsibilities — for these responsibilities will make it discriminate 
in favor of some departments of instruction at the expense of others. 
Ultimately, it is clear, specialization by a library involves the teaching 
and research program of its university; commitments will not be kept 
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unless they are supported by the administrative authorities as well as 
by the librarian.* 

Cooperative storage is another means of attacking the growth prob- 
lem, and experiments with two kinds of storage institution are already 
under way. The New England Deposit Library, with its member li- 
braries all located in the Boston metropolitan area, has had cheap stor- 
age as its primary objective, and simply rents space to members. The 
Midwest Inter-Library Center undertakes, in addition, to eliminate 
duplicate copies of infrequently used books and to acquire those pub- 
lications that ought to be available in the region but need not be owned 
by individual member libraries; consequently it is building up a collec- 
tion of its own. The proposed Northeastern Regional Library would 
undoubtedly seek to eliminate duplicates, but there have been differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether or not in addition it ought, from the 
outset, to have its own acquisition program. An alternative has also 
been suggested: ‘An inter-library office . . . might be able to handle 
the cooperative acquisition and processing work that has been pro- 
posed’ and ‘the northeastern libraries could agree to send ail their in- 
frequently used public documents to one member of the group, all old 
textbooks to another, and so on. Each would need to provide for in- 
expensive storage, but this might be done individually or through local 
institutions like the New England Deposit Library as cheaply as in a 
regional center.’ ° 

Microphotographic techniques may offer a third method of slowing 
down the rate at which libraries grow. Large-scale substitution of 
microfilm or microprint copies for original books may be more expen- 
sive than cooperative storage, but a considerable percentage of the ma- 
terial now in any large research library is on paper that will survive 
only a limited number of uses or a limited number of years. Photog- 
raphy seems to be the only practicable method by which this material 
can be preserved at all, and a cooperative program seems essential; li- 
brarians obviously will need the advice and help of both administrators 
and scholars. There are also revolutionary possibilities in the field of 
phototelegraphic transmission of texts. 


* Acquisition problems are discussed more fully by the present writer in ‘Prob- 
lems of Acquisition Policy in a University Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin, 
IV (1950), 293-303. 

*Edwin E. Williams, ‘Some Questions on Three Cooperative Projects,’ Library 
Trends, 1 (1952/53), 156-165. 
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Specialization, storage, and large-scale filming call for inter-univer- 
sity rather than merely inter-library cooperation; they also entail coin- 
plications of direct concern to administrators and scholars as well as to 
librarians. When it commits itself to specialization, a university agrees, 
in effect, to purchase many books that are more likely to be used by a 
scholar from another institution than by a member of its own faculty. 
Some librarians fear that, in the long run, cooperation will break down 
unless fees are assessed for services to ‘outsiders,’ yet the traditional 
practice has been to charge nothing for visitors or for inter-library 
loans and, in setting rates for photographic reproductions, to take no 
account of overhead or of the reference and circulation work that is 
required. 

This question of fees may deserve very careful consideration, but 
it is not the only complication that can be expected to result from in- 
creasing cooperation, and adoption of any practicable system of fees 
will not go far toward solving the basic problem of research library 
costs. Cooperation might well be impossible if universities were selfish; 
it .aay be difficult because they are individualistic and to some extent 
competitive. Purchases that are made primarily in the national interest 
will be at the expense of local needs, as will contributions toward the 
maintenance and operation of regional libraries. By inter-library lend- 
ing, by filming, and by serving visiting scholars, each university that 
maintains a great research collection is already doing a great deal for 
research in many institutions on which its own professors and students 
very rarely call for help; consequently there are grounds for wondering 
why it should also feel itself obligated to help build up national re- 
sources or support a regional library that is sure to be used by many 
scholars from non-contributing institutions. 

Such considerations suggest that other sources of support — govern- 
ment and industry have been suggested — should be sought for co- 
operative enterprises of this kind. At present the library resources 
needed by scholars are provided by private universities, state univer- 
sities, federal government libraries (almost all of them in Washington), 
and public libraries (of which some of the most important are endowed 
rather than supported by taxation). The proportional contribution 
made by each type of institution has not remained constant during the 
past, and there are wide variations at present between the proportions 
in one major region and another. An attempt to forecast probable 
changes and to plan accordingly may be desirable. 
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If research librar ’ costs are now rising alarmingly and if it is unlikely 
that the problem can be solved without cooperative action by univer- 
sities, a conference of those chiefly concerned may reasonably be pro- 
posed as a first step. The groups that ought to be represented have al- 
ready been indicated, and it seems obvious that the Association of 
American Universities and the Association of Research Libraries would 
be appropriate sponsors for such a conference. Each member institu- 
tion of the former might be invited to send its president or his repre- 
sentative, and each of the forty-five libraries belonging to the latter 
organization might be represented by its chief librarian or a depu 
whom he would name. It may be noted that thirty-eight of the forty- 
five are university libraries, three are federal government libraries, and 
four are public libraries with large endowments. The scholars who 
would attend might be selected by the major learned societies, each of 
which could be invited to send one or two delegates. 

A committee representing the three groups would draw up the con- 
ference program; if it should agree that the major topics touched upon 
in this article are suitable for consideration, a session might be devoted 
to each of the following: (1) builaing and maintenance, (2) acquisi- 
tion and processing, (3) public services, (4) cooperative specialization, 
(5) cooperative storagc, (6) microphotographic possibilities and paper 
deterioration, (7) fees and other complications that may arise from 
cooperation, and (8) changes that the future may bring either in sources 
of support for research libraries or in the types of institution that main- 
tain them. If as many as eight sessions are desirable, a three-day con- 
ference would seem to be indicated. 

Further, the writer would propose that the committce, after deter- 
mining the topics to be covered, find three well-qualified persons — 
one of them an administrator, one a scholar, and one a librarian — who 
would agree to take responsibility for each topic and the session de- 
voted to it. One of the three would serve as chairman for the session, 
and the two others would prepare brief papers—each, perhaps, 
twenty minutes in length — that would serve as introductions to gen- 
eral discussion. The first task of the triumvirate responsible for a ses- 
sion, however, would be to prepare a bibliography and brief summary 
of literature on the topic assigned; these bibliographies and summaries 
would be mimeographed and distributed in advance of the conference 
to aii who would attend. Asa means of getting discussion off to a good 
start, it would also be desirable if each of the prepared papers could be 
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read before the meeting by at least two or three of the persons to be 
present. 

A stenographic record of discussion at the conference would be 
kept, and a summary of this, together with the bibliographies, sum- 
maries of literature, and prepared papers, would be printed. 

The conference could hardly hope to solve many of the. problems 
that would be considered, but its educational value ought to be con- 
siderable, and it could help to define and draw attention to the questions 
that must be faced. In addition, the conference might instruct a com- 
mittee to draw up a proposal for a study of research library problems. 
If a grant could be obtained for the purpose, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities might well select the director of the study, who would 
be assisted by a committee representing university administrators, 
scholars, and librarians. Discussion at the conference should serve to 
bring out those aspects of the general problem to which the study ought 
to direct particular attention. 

Research libraries, the writer is convinced, face critical financial 
problems that will make it impossible for them to grow as they have in 
the past. If each university acts on its own, the result can hardly be 
in the best interests of scholarship nationally. Cooperation seems to be 
the alternative, and important experiments in cooperation — notably 
the Farmington Plan and the Midwest Inter-Library Center — are in 
progress, but cooperation on the scale that is needed will be impossible 
unless the nation’s university administrators, scholars, and librarians 
work together. The conference that has been proposed here would 
give representatives of these three groups an opportunity to examine 
the issues, to decide what information is needed as a basis for action, 
and to make plans for obtaining that information. It is not too soon 
to take the first step. 

Keyes D. Metcatr ° 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge here the help of Mr Edwin E. Williams in 
the preparation of this article. 
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A Booksellers’ Campaign of 1803: 
Napoleonic Invasion Broadsides 


at Harvard 


HE ‘Great Terror’ that swept over England in the summer 
and autumn of 1803, as the country lay under the threat of 
French invasion, has many literary souvenirs. Perhaps the 
most celebrated are the magnificent Napoleonic caricatures 
executed in vivid color by Gillray, Rowlandson, and Isaac Cruikshank.’ 
These were, as they came from the publishers, exhibited at the London 
print shops and circulated in folio volumes, but they found only a 
special and limited audience. More significant as documents of social 
history are the various forms of popular literature that flooded Eng- 
land’s presses during these critical months. They ranged from political 
tracts and pamphlets to street ballads and patriotic songs,’ but of all 
the genres none reached such publication figures or stirred so deeply 
the public mind as the broadsides, handbills, and postingbills addressed 
to the common people and designed to be circulated in the streets and 
placarded on walls and hoardings. Ephemeral literature this was in- 
deed, for though hundreds of thousands of sheets were issued, nearly 
all passed swiftly from sight. Only the antiquarian instincts of a few 
enthusiasts can be thanked for the collections that have survived. 
One such collection, probably the largest in the United States, was 
given to the Harvard College Library in 1944 by the late William B. 


*Detailed accounts of the caricatures, a handsome collection of which is at 
Harvard, may be found in Alexander M. Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature 1795- 
1821, 2 vols. (London, 1911), and in Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires 
Preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum: Vol. 
VIII 1801-1810 (London, 1947), by Mary D. George. A more comprehensive 
account of the time and of its souvenirs is given by Harold F. B. Wheeler and 
Alexander M. Broadley in Napoleon and the Invasion of England: The Story of the 
Great Terror, 2 vols. (London, 1908). 

* Harvard has an album containing a sizable assortment of songs and ballads from 
1803 and later years; most appear to have come from presses in the Seven Dials 
district of London. 
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Osgood Field. It includes 167 sheets, mounted, with a few patriotic 
publications of other genres, on the leaves of two folio albums.* The 
smaller album, with fifty-five sheets, bears the bookplate of Thomas 
Addis Emmet (1828-1919), the New York physician and antiquarian 
whose great-uncle, Robert Emmet, was convicted of high treason and 
executed in Dublin during the ‘Great Terror’; for the other album, 
with 112 sheets, no provenance is known. The largest sheets in the 
collection are postingbills, 17/4 22% inches, the smallest, ‘slip’ bal- 
lads, 4% X 11. Forty-seven pieces are in verse; several are mixed verse 
and prose. Seventeen bear printed or engraved decorations, some of 
which are so elaborate as almost to lift the sheet above the category of 
street literature. With duplicates and variant editions omitted, and 
with separate ballads printed in parallel columns on a single sheet (ap- 
parently designed to be cut apart) numbered separately, the collection 
totals 131 titles. A full catalogue follows this article. In it, the broad- 
sides are listed alphabetically and numbered; for each is given the title 
or (if none is present) the opening words of text, a brief description, 
the date and signature (if either is present), the first line (of pieces in 
verse), and the imprint. 

In 1944 a similar collection in the Clark Library at the University 
of California at Los Angeles was reprinted by Frank J. Klingberg and 
Sigurd B. Hustvedt in The Warning Drum: The British Home Front 
Faces Napoleon; Broadsides of 1803 (Berkeley and Los Angeles). Of 
its seventy titles Harvard holds fifty, plus eighty-one others.“ A 
smaller collection is itemized by Virginia B. Goult in A Catalog of the 
Napoleon Library of De Paul University (Chicago, 1941), pp. 108 f.; 

* The other publications include two large drawings of the ‘French Raft’ (pub- 
lished in February 1798, during an earlier invasion scare), two pamphlets (one 
published in July, one in August, 1803), a clipping from the London Morning 
Chronicle of 30 August 1803, a political caricature in color (published in August 
1803), an engraved letter from Napoleon to the Prince Regent of England (pub- 
lished in September 1815), and a handsomely engraved and illustrated ballad entitled 
Albion, the pride of the world (evidently published some years after 1803). A 
small fragment cut from an invasion broadside, The old English lion (complete copy 
in the British Museum), has been omitted from consideration. 

‘In comparing collections, variant editions or printings of each broadside title 
are disregarded, since no one who might wish to compare another collection using 


the catalogues now available could collate variants of this kind. For the same reason, 
no attempt is made in the appended catalogue of the Harvard broadsides to give the 
location of other known copies. 

The Clark Library purchased its volume in 1930 from Maggs Bros. Ltd, who 
are unable to furnish any provenance. 
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of its twenty-two pieces all but four are duplicated at Harvard.’ In 
England there are several rich collections. The British Museum holds 
three, totaling 378 pieces (including numerous duplicates), most of 
which are broadsides. The largest, with 141 pieces, is mounted in a 
folio album entitled Loyal and Patriotic Hand-bills, Songs, Addresses, 
Etc., on the Threatened Invasion of Great-Britain by Buonaparte 
(Printed for the Patriotic Booksellers of London, 1803). The individ- 
ual titles in this album do not appear in the Catalogue of Printed Books 
of the British Museum (for the album itself see under ‘Napoleon I,’ 
col. 257); the titles in the other two collections are, however, sepa- 
rately catalogued.° Another group of seventy-four sheets, represent- 
ing sixty-three titles plus variant editions, all in prose, is listed in 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue of English Broadsides 1505-1897 
(Aberdeen, 1898), Nos. 1472-1546; this collection, gathered by Lord 
Crawford, is now in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. At the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, is an album (Curzon.b.10.) containing a 
portion of the enormous collection of invasion literature assembled by 
Alexander M. Broadley. Constituting Volume IX of Broadley’s grang- 
erized set of his own Napoleon in Caricature (expanded from two 
volumes to ten), the album contains 162 pieces, most of which are 
broadsides.’ In 1943 portions of its contents were reproduced in two 
timely little books, both published in London: We Laughed at Boney, 
(or, We've Been Through It All Before), by Jack Werner, and 7 he 
Writing on the Wall: 1813-1943, by Charles Rosner. Several more 
broadsides are preserved in another group of twenty-four invasion 
pieces at the Bodleian (2376.a.1.). Other collections undoubtedly sur- 
vive, in England or elsewhere. Wheeler and Broadley, for example, 
listed in their Napoleon and the Invasion of England (Il, 276-278) 
the titles of sixty-nine broadsides which then (1908) belonged to 
Clement Shorter; they are alleged to have been gathered by Madame 
Tussaud of the waxworks museum. Broadley, too, in grangerizing other 


* De Paul acquired its Napoleon collection in 1936 from the estate of Otto Lemke 
of Milwaukee, but again no earlier history is known. 

* Nothing is known of the early history of the British Museum collections. The 
largest (pressmark 650.a.12., formerly 554.f.25.) was accessioned in 1850; of the two 
others, one (1851.c.3., containing 115 pieces) was accessioned in 1855, the other 
(806.k.1., with 122 pieces) bears no date of accession and appears to have been 
accumulated at the Museum. 

* The set, as lot 416 in the Hodgson sale of the Broadley library, 7-8 December 
1916, was purchased by Lord Curzon, who subsequently gave it to the Bodleian. 
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works in his Napoleonic library, seems to have made liberal use of 
invasion broadsides: he included twenty-seven in his copies of John 
Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon I and Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon: 
The Last Phase, together expanded to twenty-eight folio volumes. 
The contents of this set, which comprised lot 176 in the Hodgson sale, 
were indexed by Walter V. Daniell in Collectanea Napoleonica (Lon- 
don, 1905); for the broadside titles see p. 58.° 

The Harvard collection compares well with the principal English 
collections. Among its 131 titles, for example, are thirteen not in the 
British Museum, eighty-four not listed in Bibliotheca Lindesiana, and 
twenty-four not in either of the Bodleian collections. Four appear to 
be unique. The first of these, No. 11 in the appended catalogue, is a 
small sheet, bearing no title, handwritten in ink. Whether it represents 
copy intended for the printer or was designed to circulate in manu- 
script, there seems to be no way of telling. It contains a series of 
patriotic resolutions adopted ‘At a Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Shacklewell held at the Green Man July 29% 1803’ (see Plate I). 
Among them are these: “That the Inhabitants of Shacklewell shall Roll 
themselves — be divided into Companies — and commanded by of- 
ficers. That no Person ridiculously Tall or ridiculously Short be ad- 
mitted to this Corps. — That no Person having Jess than one Leg, One 
Arm and one Eye be admitted into this Corps. . . . That the Inhabit- 
ants of Shacklewell always did & always will in the best manner possible 
take care of themselves.’ The second unique broadside, British brav- 
ery!!! (No. 19),° dated 4 August 1803 and issued at Brentford, cele- 
brates a British victory over the French in the island of St Lucia (see 
Plate II). “This has been done in the burning Climate of the West 
Inpres. — And shall we not here, at home, do deeds of equal Valour? 
— here, where the thought of rescuing from danger and dismay our 
Wives and Children, of defending them, almost in their presence, and 
avenging the insolent attempt of Foreigners to wrest our Liberties from 
us, must raise the whole soul of every Man who deserves to bear the 
name of a Briton.’ 


* Attempts to trace beyond the Hodgson sale any of Broadley’s grangerized sets 
except that now in the Bodleian have proved unsuccessful. The Shorter broadsides 
apparently were not in any of the Shorter sales, and likewise have not been traced. 

Capitalization in titles of broadsides, as in the accompanying catalogue, has 
been restricted uniformly to first words of titles or sections of titles, proper nouns 


and their adjuncts, proper adjectives, place names, the Deity, and first words of 
titles within titles. 
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The other two unique titles describe events that were widely cele- 
brated during the ‘Great Terror.’ The first, Declaration of the mer- 
chants, @c. of the city of London (No. 42), gives an account of ‘one 
of the grandest meetings ever seen in this or any other City’ held on the 
afternoon of 26 July 1803, on the Royal Exchange. The ‘Merchants, 
Bankers, Ship Owners, Traders, and other inhabitants’ of London 
were there given ‘an opportunity of expressing their sentiments in sup- 
port of their Kine and Constitution, and the honour and independence 
of their Country.’ More than four thousand citizens, ‘comprehending 
the great body of the commercial men of this metropolis,’ rallied in 
the Exchange to hear a speech delivered by Jacob Bosanquet, who 
stood on hustings erected along the eastern piazza, and to applaud a 
loyal declaration. The texts of both are reproduced in the broadside. 
Other accounts of the meeting appear in Nos. 43 and 109. The last 
of the Harvard uniques, No. 77, reprints the text of an announcement 
featured in the London Gazette, No. 15636 (27-29 October 1803). 
The announcement, dated 29 October and signed by Frederick, Duke 
of York, Commander in Chief of the British Army, conveys the King’s 
‘gracious APPROBATION of the Appearance of the several VOL- 
UNTEER and ASSOCIATED CORPS which were reviewed in 
Hyde-Park, on Wednesday the 26th and Friday the 28th of October, 
1803,’ and lists the companies reviewed, their commanders, and the 
number of men in each (12,401 passed in review on the 26th, 14,676 
on the 28th). The broadside is decorated with a colored engraving 
(identical with that on No. g1, in black and white) showing a British 
soldier supporting a standard. The London Gazette announcement 
was reprinted by a different publisher, with different prefatory text 
and an even more elaborate illustration, in A glorious example for pos- 
terity, mounted on the back of the title-page of the Broadley album 
at the Bodleian. 

The Harvard collection illustrates, as does the fairly typical group 
of pieces reprinted in the Warning Drum, a wide variety of propa- 
ganda techniques. There are serious and formal addresses; humorous 
dialogues between John Bull and Napoleon; harrowing accounts of 
French atrocities; patriotic songs; stirring verses excerpted from Shake- 
speare and Massinger; satirical biographies of Napoleon; ironic play- 
bills announcing a new farce in one act, “The invasion of England,’ 
with Napoleon in the role of ‘Principal Buffo’; and a host of others. 
Throughout, two aims predominate: ‘to excite the martial ardour of 
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the people; [and] to unmask the perfidious designs of Bonaparte.’ 
The aims were, in a sense, confiucting. The one required that Napoleon 
be portrayed as an object of ridicule, the other, as an object of terror. 
The conflict was only partly resolved by the themes that ran through 
most of the broadsides — the appeal for national unity, and the evokin: 
of national pride by heralding past heroes in English history and litera- 
ture. But logic and consistency are never important in campaigns of 
this sort: these broadsides were addressed not so much to the minds as 
to the hearts of the common people. For this was a deliberate propa- 
ganda campaign. While it has been recognized as such in some ac- 
counts of the ‘Great Terror,’ its history has nowhere been detailed. 
The following brief sketch, therefore, touching on the campaign’s 
sources, techniques, and aims, will attempt to tell something of that 
history. 

The central purpose of the campaign was simple enough: ‘to animate 
the nation [as a retrospective account explained] at a moment, the only 
moment, when the threatened invasion looked awful, namely, before 
our countrymen were thoroughly aroused to a sense of their situa- 
tion.’ ** Behind it was a handful of London booksellers, led by three 
enterprising ‘pamphlet-shop’ proprietors. In Piccadilly stood the houses 
of John Ginger, at No. 169, and John Hatchard, at No. 190, both 
‘much frequented about the middle of the day by fashionable people, 
and . . . used as lounging-places for political and literary conversa- 
tion’; * at 32 Cornhill was a similar shop, happily named “The Bible, 
Crown, and Constitution,’ belonging to James Asperne, whose clien- 
tele was made up largely of merchants, underwriters, and brokers. 
Better places from which to conduct a campaign of this kind could 
scarcely have been found. In the weeks following the reopening of 
war with France (on 18 May), the pamphlet shops were astir with 
controversy about methods of defense against the threatened invasion, 
about rousing the public spirit, about the Corps of Volunteers. The 
‘Loyal Associations’ that quickly sprang up doubtless had a part in 
generating the campaign. “The Association for Preserving Liberty and 
Property against Republicans and Levellers,’ of which Richard Brins- 

*In the words of the publishers responsible for most of the broadsides, on the 
title-page of the Anti-Gallican; or Standard of British Loyalty, Religion and Liberty 
(London, 1803 [actually 1804]), a collection of invasion pieces. 

™ European Magazine and London Review, XLV (March 1804), 219. 


* As a contemporary guidebook, The Picture of London for 1803, phrased it 
(p. 27). 
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ley Sheridan was probably an organizer, meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor, in the Strand, in July 1803 commissioned a number of book- 
sellers, among them Asperne, Hatchard, and Ginger, to publish pam- 
phlets and broadsides; several survive in the Bodleian and British Mu- 
seum collections. It is just as likely, however, that the booksellers, 
fired by the spirit that pervaded their establishments, seized their own 
opportunity to turn an honest penny (hardly more than that at first), 
to win their patrons’ good will, and to demonstrate and spread their 
patriotism. 

Large-scale production of broadsides began with the addresses of 
‘Publicola,’ issued by John Ginger. The first of these four pieces, 
People of England, was dated 6 July, the last, Publicola’s postscript to 
the people of England, 18 July.* The series was later bound and of- 
fered for sale as a pamphlet at threepence. If Ginger was the first 
publisher in the field, however, his supremacy was quickly threatened. 
Asperne’s earliest sheet, which was to gain a wide fame, was Sheridan's 
address to the people (Harvard No. 100), actually a speech from 
Sheridan’s play Pizarro. It was followed by The tender mercies of 
Bonaparte in Egypt, a recital of supposed atrocities, and on 25 July 
by Another confirmation of the tender mercies . . . (Harvard Nos. 
112 and 8). By the first week of August, Asperne was able to list these 
and seven more titles in an advertisement in the London Chronicle.“ 
On the same page of that newspaper, John Stockdale, another Piccadilly 
bookseller, at No. 181, offered for sale eight broadsides; the earliest 
dated piece, the fourth in his list, John Bull to brother Patrick in Ire- 
land (Harvard No. 72), is from 19 July. 

By the second week of August the campaign was approaching its 
peak. Ginger had raised his output to seventeen titles (on a sheet 
dated 8 August ** he advertised a list of sixteen ‘Patriotic Publications,’ 
of which thirteen appear to have been broadsides, in addition to the 
addresses of Publicola), and Asperne was amply fulfilling his promise 
in the Chronicle that ‘Several new Publications are in the Press, and 


* All four titles are in the British Museum and three are at the Clark Library 
(Nos. 1, 46, and 49), but Harvard holds none of them. There does survive (Clark 
Library No. 50) one sheet with an earlier date: Invasion! A familiar letter from 
Jobn Bull, 5 July 1803, ‘Printed by A Seale . . . for Mr. West London Street.’ In 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana all undated broadsides are wrongly assigned to the month 
of June. 

“6-9 August 1803, p. 131. 

* Clark Library No. 43. 
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will be ready daily.’ On a sheet dated 13 August he listed the “Loyal 
Papers’ he had up to then produced: the total of broadside titles came 
to thirty-one." Toward the end of the month the number of 
sheets in circulation had so multiplied as to induce the editors of the 
British Critic to append to their review of new publications, in the 
August number, a list of ‘Patriotic Papers’: ‘As the Posting-Bills, and 
other cheap Papers, dispersed in the present Crisis have assisted very 
powerfully in exciting the Patriotic Spirit of Britons, we have collected 
as many of them as we could, of which we here give a List; both with 
a desire to promote their further Circulation, and to preserve the Mem- 
ory of these laudable and useful Efforts.’ ** Asperne is credited with 
twenty-seven titles, Ginger with six ‘Small Sheets’ and thirteen ‘Small 
Tracts’ (most of which were also printed as broadsides), Hatchard 
with nineteen titles, and Stockdale with six. The Critical Review for 
August adopted the same practice, listing in an appendix to Volume 
XXXVIII, dated 22 August, the ‘Popular and Patriotic Tracts’ which 
had come to its hands. No bibliographical detail was given, but most 
of the titles selling for twopence or less —a total of sixty-eight — 
appear to have been broadsides. 

The energy with which the leading booksellers promoted their pub- 
lications was remarkable. Alongside the daily newspapers and the 
periodicals which they kept laid out on broad tables in their shops, 
they displayed patriotic pamphlets, caricatures (Hatchard, Asperne, 
and Ginger published jointly a series of these),"* and broadsides in 
profusion. Asperne, we are told, even ‘made an extraordinary and at- 
tracting display from the front of his house . . . [of] loyal and patri- 
otic papers.’ ** Most broadsides sold for a halfpence or a penny, but 
were offered in dozen or hundred lots at reduced rates, and the aim 
was not only to sell as many single copies to as many persons as pos- 
sible, but to persuade wealthy and influential patrons to buy in quan- 
tity. ‘Noblemen, Magistrates, and Gentlemen’ were reminded by 
Asperne on many of his sheets (as, for example, on Harvard No. 124), 
that they ‘would do well by ordering a few Dozen of the above Tracts 


* His list is reproduced by Wheeler and Broadley in Napoleon and the Invasion 
of England, Il, 275. 


* XXII, 214. The list of broadsides runs to p. 217. 


* See Nos. 9992, 10062, 10063, and 10095 in British Museum, Catalogue of Political 
and Personal Satires: Vol. VIII. 


* European Magazine and London Review, XLIV (December 1803), 455. 
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of their different Booksellers, and causing them to be stuck up in the 
respective Villages where they reside, that the Inhabitants may be con- 
vinced of the Cruelty of the Corsican Usurper.’ Cox, Son, and Baylis, 
a firm that printed many broadsides, were no less public-spirited: ‘In 
order that Bony’s Character may be known in every city, town, village, 
and remotest cottage, in the United Dominions, Gentlemen are re- 
quested to get copies printed in their respective places of residence, and 
have them well circulated, particularly on market days . . .’ (Harvard 
No. 58). Ginger made the same appeal (as on Harvard No. 73) to 
‘Ladies, and Women of all ranks.’ 

The results of the promotion can only be estimated, but large claims 
were made. Asperne announced, on a sheet published the second week 
of August (Harvard No. 70), that he had already circulated ‘loyal 
Papers . . . to the amount of nearly 300,000 in Number.’ Toward 
the end of the same month, the European Magazine and London Re- 
view calculated that ‘from a posting-sheet to a handbill, and from a 
page to a pamphlet, hundreds of thousands have been sold.’*” A few 
weeks later, the editors of the Loyalist, a repository of broadsides, re- 
ported that about thirty thousand copies of one sheet, ‘Buonaparte’s 
Life, in a very popular form’ (probably Harvard No. 58, A full, true 
and particular account of the birth, parentage, and education, life, char- 
acter, and behaviour, and notorious conduct of Napoleone Buonaparte, 
the Corsican monster) had been distributed free by its publishers, and 
‘about 70,000 copies more . . . reprinted in other parts of the British 
dominions, and sold or given away by different persons.’ If estimates 
of this kind were even close, the total circulation of broadsides must 
easily have surpassed half a million. But whatever the figures, distribu- 
tion was extraordinarily wide. Asperne, for example, was credited with 
having circulated ‘to the remotest parts of the united kingdom’ his 
‘humorous dialogues, ironical play-bills, dramatic pieces, and songs’ 
— not too extravagant a claim, perhaps, for some sheets were mailed to 
parish ministers all over England and scattered systematically through 
coastal towns. Certainly the London totals were enormous. In one of 
his sardonic and critical letters, William Cobbett complained that 
Sheridan’s Address, ‘decked off with all the airs of typographical har- 
lotry . . . hasbeen and yet is, stuck up on every dead wall, rotten post, 


*XLIV (August 1803), 130. 
"No. VIII (17 September 1803), 134. 
™ European Magazine and London Review, XLIV (December 1803), 455. 
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and dirty corner in the metropolis,’ * and Gillray’s caricature, Jobn Bull 
and the Alarmist * expressed the same complaint: it shows George III 
(John Bull) looking on in disapproval as Sheridan (a billsticker) 
plasters broadsides about the walls of London. 

Although the campaign was pressed with considerable vigor into 
September, its peak had already passed. Of the approximately fifty- 
two titles issued by Asperne, the most prolific publisher (excluding the 
many titles which he jointly sponsored), only nineteen appeared after 
the middle of August.” Very few titles seem to have been issued by 
any publisher after the beginning of October 1803, and many of those 
few were so elaborate and expensive that they could hardly have been 
produced in quantity for distribution as handbills or posters. The cam- 
paign tapered off, however, less abruptly than these dates might seem 
to indicate, for many broadsides went into several editions and many 
were reprinted in pamphlets or in periodicals. The texts of ten of the 
Harvard collection, for example, appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine during the autumn of 1803. And August saw the creation of two 
new periodicals with no other intent than ‘to preserve . . . for futu- 
rity’ (as a reviewer of one acknowledged)*™ the loyal and patriotic 
papers of the day. The first of these, with the revealing title The 
Loyalist: Containing Original and Select Papers; Intended to Rouse 
and Animate the British Nation, during the Present Important Crisis; 
and to Direct Its United Energies against the Perfidious Attempts of 
a Malignant, Cruel, and Impious Foe, was edited at Hatchard’s and 
bore also the imprints of three other publishers: Asperne, R. Bicker- 
staff, and H. D. Symonds. The first issue appeared on Saturday, 13 
August, and after three weekly numbers a Wednesday issue was added, 
the publishers remarking on ‘the great demand . . . for the successive 
numbers of the I oyalist, as well as the quantity of temporary matter 
presenting itself for insertion.’ There were only two Wednesday 
issues; after the publication reverted to a weekly on 10 September, it 
ran until Saturday, 10 December, each issue selling for £1 per hundred 


™ Cobbett’s Annuai Register, IV (10-17 September 1803), 390 f. 

* No. 10088 in British Museum, Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires: Vol. 
Vill. 

* The count is drawn from a collation of six broadside collections: the largest 
of those in the British Museum, that at the Clark Library, that listed in Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana, those in the Bodleian, and that at Harvard. Microfilms of the British 
Museum collection and of the two collections in the Bodleian made available for 
this collation are now in the Harvard Library. 

™ European Magazine and London Review, XLIV (August 1803), 131. 
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copies to those who wished to distribute it free. After the last appeared, 
the publishers bound in boards all twenty numbers and offered the 
volume for five shillings. 

The other invasion periodical, The Anti-Gallican; or Standard of 
British Loyalty, Religion and Liberty; Including a Collection of the 
Principal Papers, Tracts, Declarations, Speeches, Poems and Songs, 
That Have Been Published on the Threatened Invasion: Together with 
Many Original Pieces on the Same Subject. The Whole Being In- 
tended to Excite the Martial Ardour of the People; to Unmask the 
Perfidious Designs of Bonaparte against This Country; and to Expose 
His Malignant, Treacherous, and Cruel Conduct, to the Various Na- 
tions That Have Fallen beneath His Tyrannical Yoke, was issued by 
Asperne, Hatchard, and Ginger jointly with Vernor and Hood. Sell- 
ing for threepence a copy, it ran through twelve numbers, August to 
November. In February 1804 these were collected to make up an an- 
thology of invasion literature. The octavo volume of 496 pages, illus- 
trated with several caricatures and dedicated to “The Volunteers of the 
United Kingdom,’ contained a total of 328 pieces (139 prose, 189 
verse), nearly all of which had appeared as broadsides or in the columns 
of the daily newspapers. Nowhere is the variety of the campaign more 
strikingly revealed than in th’ extracrdinary volume, a copy of which 
is in the Baker Library of the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. The writers of most of the pieces remain 
cloaked in anonymity, but those who can be identified range from 
William Thomas Fitzgerald (whose ‘creaking couplets’ Byron im- 
mortalized in the opening lines of ‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’) and Henry James Pye, one of England’s least celebrated 
poets laureate, to Hannah More, Sheridan, Burns, Scott, and Words- 
worth (the last represented by ‘Anticipation,’ one of the several patri- 
otic sonnets he composed during the ‘Great Terror’). 

The first of the invasion periodicals, however, reveals most plainly 
the attitudes with which the campaign was carried on. As the editors 
of the Loyalist put it, in an ‘Address to our countrymen’ prefaced to 
their first issue, composed in early August: 


To know fully how to counteract the machinations of your enemy, it is 
requisite that his character and mode of conduct should be developed, his 
ultimate views explained, and his resources accurately calculated. To know 
how to defeat their foe, Britons should examine their own resources, and the 
means of best adapting them to this trying occasion. Estimating therefore the 
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necessity of such information so strongly as he does, it becomes the duty of 
the Editor of the Loyalist to lay before his countrymen, periodically, such 
intelligence of authority as he may be able to procure. 


The editors emphasized the fact that in performing their ‘duty’ they 
did not themselves ‘derive the smallest pecuniary advantage,’ and 
proudly reprinted from the Morning Post a corroborative opinion: 
‘Its cheapness is such, that the booksellers concerned in the Loyalist 
cannot possibly gain a shilling by the sale of less than ten or twelve 
thousand copies!’ * It is hard to say how much truth lay in the claim. 
While the large circulation of broadsides was mainly a result of bulk 
buying at cut rates, profits must have been considerable. Nevertheless, 
the editors of the Loyalist, in their final number, reiterated that ‘our 
weekly labours . . . have, indeed, been wholly prosecuted without 
gain, even so much as the daily emolument of hirelings, though not 
without a conscious reward.’ ** This last, we are left to understand, 
accrued from their having achieved their design, which was ‘that of 
awakening the British nation to a just sense of its danger, and of stimu- 
lating its patriotic efforts for the preservation of all that is valuable to 
ourselves and to our posterity.’ It is significant that the ‘Great Terror’ 
had subsided by the end of this year, although the threat of invasion 
continued to hang over England until shortly before the battle of 
Trafalgar, in the autumn of 1805. 

Observers of the campaign were as ready to believe in the book- 
sellers’ patriotic design as to credit them with its accomplishment. The 
acidulous Cobbett, it is true, professed himself scandalized by ‘the age 
of Placards, or “Patriotic Handbills” and pictures’: ‘the placarding 
system . . . though of transitory existence, and though it conveyed 
some striking and useful truths to the people, has imprinted on the 
character of this nation a stain, which will not be easily effaced. . . . 
In the far greater part of them [the broadsides], the writers seemed to 
vie with each other, who should invent the most shameful, incredible, 
and ridiculous falsehoods conveyed in the lowest, most foul and dis- 
gusting language.’ *” But far more representative was the reviewer of 
Publicola’s Addresses who placed John Ginger ‘among the foremost of 
those patriotic booksellers whose shops have been lately converted into 
storehouses of loyalty; and whose efforts in the dissemination of sound 

* No. VIII (17 September 1803), 130. 


"No. XX (10 December 1803), 334. 
* Cobbett’s Annual Register, 1V (12-19 November 1803), 710 f. 
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principles, at this critical period of our fate, entitle them to the grateful 
thanks of their countrymen.’ * Expressions of the same tenor appeared 
in most of the reviews and in most accounts of the ‘Great Terror’ 
written just after its close. 

It was, presumably, testimony of this kind that persuaded some later 
historians to give the broadside campaign large credit for shaping the 
British reaction to Napoleon’s invasion threat. “There can be no man- 
ner of doubt,’ asserted John Ashton in 1884, ‘but that these broadsides 
and handbills, together with the caricatures, had the desired effect in 
rousing the nation to a fervid patriotism.’ ** And the conviction set 
down some twenty years later by Wheeler and Broadley that the cam- 
paign had a part in making ‘every man, woman, and child in Great 
Britain a personal hater of the Corsican invader,’™ while less re- 
strained, seems well enough founded. Whatever the effects, the fact 
that these broadsides and handbills were for a brief moment in 1803 
the dominant form of popular literature makes them a revelation of the 
mind and temper of England at one of the great crises in her history. 


STEPHEN M. ParrisH 


” Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine, XV (August 1803), 424. 
" English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I (London), I, 182. 
* Napoleon and the Invasion of England, I, 211. 
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Catalogue of the Harvard Collection 


The broadsides are arranged alphabetically by title or (where none is pres- 
ent) by the opening words of text; prefatory matter supporting the title is also 
reproduced or summarized. Where two titles are printed on one sheet, both 
are listed, though they are separately numbered only if they seem designed to 
be cut apart. Captions which, falling at the heads of sheets, might be confused 
with titles, are cross-referenced. 

Following each title is a description of the broadside, listing the size of the 
sheet in inches (approximate, for the margins of many sheets have been 
trimmed or weathered away), the number of columns it is printed in, the 
illustrations (often no more than decorative devices) it bears, the date and 
signature (if either is present as part of the text), and, for verse pieces, the 
first line — if no first line is given, the piece may be assumed to be prose. All 
sheets are printed on one side only unless the contrary is stated. The final 
item of information giver for most broadsides is the imprint, with advertising 
matter (except price) omitted. A note, however, is added if a title is repre- 
sented in the collection by more than a single copy, and variants between copies 
are recorded. 

Capitalization in titles, imprints, first lines, and other transcribed or quoted 
matter has been restricted uniformly to first words of titles or sections of titles, 
proper nouns and their adjuncts, proper adjectives, place names, the Deity, and 
first words of titles within titles. Italics have not been preserved. Brackets 
printed in the broadsides are reproduced as pointed brackets, (_), in distinction 
to the square brackets, [ ], used for editorial interjections. 


i , 

1. Address of the Rev. Charles Edward po printed for John Stockdale, Pic- 
Stewart, rector of Wakes-Colne, in cadilly — price 1d. each, or 6s. per hun- 
Essex, to the inhabitants of the county dred . . . S. Gosnell printer, Little Queen 

» Street, Holborn. 
of Essex, and all his countrymen. 
[9% X 15%; 1 col; signed} Charles Address to every British volunteer, 
Edward Stewart. by a fellow citizen soldier. “Tune — 
Printed for R. Bickerstaff, Strand; J. Hat- In a mouldering cave.’ 
chard, Piccadilly; and J. Asperne, Corn- [4 11%; 1 col; probably published by 


hill. Price one penny, or nine pence per : Il 
dozen. Stratford, printer, Crown-Court, = oe Gevettial tes tend oe 


Temple-Bar. first line] Defenders of liberty, children 
. Address of the Rev. Gerrard An- of worth, : 

drewes, rector, to the inhabitants of (imprint trimmed] 

the parish of St. James, Westminster, 


sy 


w 


; 4. An address to the French soldiers, 
assembled at a general meeting at circulated near certain parts of the 
Willis’s FOOMS, the roth August 1803; coast of France, by the French emi- 
at whose particular request the rector grants. 
hath permitted the same to be printed. [9 X 15; 2 cols.; signed) An old French 
[11% X 17%; 2 cols.) soldier. 
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Printed for James e, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the 100... . (August 
26, 1803). 

Also a second copy. 


. Address to the people of England. 


By W. J. Denison, esq. 

{10 X 17; 2 cols.; first line] Ye gen’rous 
youths who boast a Briton’s name, 
Printed for James Asperne (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by W. 
Lane, Leadenhall-Street, price one penny, 
or 6s. the 100, and od. per dozen. 


Address to the volunteers of Great 


6. 


7 


oo 


Britain. See No. 21. 


An address to those brave, gallant, 
and loyal hearts, the commanders, offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines, of the Brit- 
ish navy. (Taken from No. 56 of the 
Naval chronicle, a work dedicated to 
the right hon. the lords of the Admir- 
alty.) 

[9% X 14%; 1 col.; headed] Second edi- 
tion. [signed] An Englishman. 

Printed for James Asperne (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by I. Gold, 
Shoe-Lane; price one penny, or 6s. the 
100, and od. per dozen. 

Also a second copy, of another edition, 
reset, with line 4 of title (‘the British 
navy’) in italics instead of line 1 (‘An 
address’). 

Advice suggested by the state of the 
times. By William Wilberforce, esq. 
member of parliament for the county 
of York. 

{10% & 17%; 2 cols.] 

Published by J. Asperne, Cornhill; and J. 
Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly; price 1d. or 
6d. a dozen . . . S. Gosnell, printer, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. 


Also a second copy. 


. Another confirmation of the tender 


mercies of Bonaparte in Egypt! Se- 
lected by his old friend John Bull. 


{8 13%; 1 col.; signed) John Bull. 
{dated} 32, Cornhill, July 25, 1803. 
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London: printed for J. 


e, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
Maiden. (Price 1d. or 6s. the 100.) 

Also a second copy. 


9. The Antigallican club. For our coun- 


try. Held at the sign of the British 
Lion, in Oakland. 

{10 17%; 2 cols.] 

Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
Maiden, Sherbourn Lane; price one penny, 
or 6s. the 100... . (August 23d, 1803.) 


The apostate Bonaparte’s declaration to 


the Egyptians. See No. 116. 


10. At a general meeting of the inhabit- 


ants of the parish of Saint Johr of 
Wapping, held in the vestry room on 
Monday the 25th day of July last, to 
consider of forming an armed asso- 
ciation in the parish, John Harriott, 
esquire, one of the magistrates at the 
Thames police office [sic], addressed 
the meeting in the following words: 
[7% X 13%; 1 col.] 

Watson, printer, Wapping. 


11. At a meeting of the inhabitants of 


Shacklewell held at the Green Man 
July 29% 1803.—Resolved unani- 
mously — 


(8 X 12%; 1 col.; in manuscript] 


12. The best security against our en- 


emies. 


[7% X 12%; 1 col.; signed] Britannicus. 
London: printed for J. me, succes- 
sor to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, 
and Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by J. 
Skirven, Ratcliff-Highway.—Price 1d. 
each, or 6s. the roo. 

Also a second copy. 


13. The bishop of Llandaff’s thoughts 


on the French invasion, originally ad- 
dressed to the clergy of his diocese. 


{10 X 15%; 2 cols.; with footnote, refer- 
ring to title] From ‘A charge delivered to 
the clergy of the diocese of Llandaff, in 
June, 1798, by R. Watson. D.D. F.RS. 
bishop of Llandaff’ 
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Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the 100. 

Also a second copy. 


14. Bob Rousem’s epistle to Bonypart. 
[10% X 15%; 1 col.; headed] Fifth edi- 
tion. [signed] 

His 
Bob < Rousem, 

Mark. 
London: printed for J. Asperne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by I. Gold, 
Shoe Lane. (Price 1d. or od. per dozen.) 
Also a second copy, of another issue, 
headed ‘Seventh edition,’ with last line 
of imprint reading ‘(Price 1d. each, or 6s. 
the 100.)’ 


15. Bonaparte’s true character, and the 
consequences which await England, 
should we, by our supineness, suffer 
him to put his threats of invasion into 
execution. 

{17% XX 22; 1 col.] 

Printed for J. Wallis, No. 16, Ludgate 
Street, price two pence, or 1s. 6d. per 


dozen. Printed by J. Crowder and E. 
Hemsted, Warwick Square. 


16. Bonaparte’s will. 

[9% X 17; 2 cols.; dated] the 25th day of 
Prairial, in the eleventh year of the French 
republic [i.e., 14 June 1803; signed] Brutus 
Aly Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Printed for J. Spragg, King-Street Covent 
Garden; J. Asperne, Cornhill; J. Downes, 
Temple Bar; Parsons and son, circulating 
library, Ludgate Hill; and Bell, Oxford 
Street; by H. Bryer, Bridewell-Hospital, 
Bridge-Street. (Price one penny.) 


17. The Britannia in a storm. 


[5% X 13%;1 col.; illustrated at head and 
foot; first line] Many storms our ship has 
weather’d, 


Printed by C. Whittingham, Dean Street. 


18. Britannia’s charge to the sons of 
freedom. By Nicholas Rowe, esq. 
[8% XX 13%; 1 col.; first line] The tyrant 
for destruction eager burns, 

London: Printed, for S. Highley, No. 24, 
Fleet-Street, price 1d. or gd. per dozen 


. . » Glendinning, 
Garden. 


printer, 25, Hatton 


19. British bravery!!! 


{8% xX 13%; 1 col.; dated] Parish of 
Ealing, August 4, 1803. Norbury, printer, 
Brentford. 


20. British raft. 


[3% X 12%; 1 col.; first line] Daddy Nep- 
tune one day to freedom did say, 
Printed for J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly. 
J. Hales, Old Boswell Court. 


21. The Briton’s prayer. 


[9% X 16%; 1 col.; first line] ‘O eternal 
King, [broadside also includes ‘Address to 
the volunteers of Great Britain, armed in 
defence of their religion, their country, 
and their king,’ with first line: ‘This day, 
O Britons! countrymen! and friends! ”] 
Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, 
price sixpence per dozen, for distribution. 
. » « W. Marchant, printer, 3, Greville- 
Street, Holborn. 


22. The Briton’s song. Tune—‘To 


Anacreon in heav’n.’ 


{1 col.; first line] To teach Johnny Bull 
ala mode de Paris, (text identical with that 
of No. 57; printed as one of two songs 
in parallel cols. on 10 X 15% sheet en- 
titled ‘N® 2. Loyal songs’; imprint covers 
both songs] 

Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the roo. . . . (August 
12, 1803.) 


23. ‘Britons never will be slaves!!!’ An 


address to every loyal Briton on the 
threatened invasion of his country. 
Written by W. T. Fitzgerald, esq. 

I9 X 15; 1 col. signed) W. T. F—G. 
{first line] When Rome’s proud legions 
sought the Albion shore, 

Printed for James Asperne (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by I. Gold, 
Shoe Lane. Price one penny each, or 6s 
the 100. . . . (Entered at Stationers’ Hall.) 


24. Britons strike home! A new song. 


{s% xX 10%; 1 col.; first line) Should 
Frenchmen e’er pollute Britannia’s strand, 
One halfpenny each, or so for 1s. 6d. or 
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2s. 6d. per hundred for distribution. — 
Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly 
... Wheeler, printer, 57, Wardour 
Street, Soho. 


25. Britons, the period is now arrived, 
when it is to be discovered whether 
you are to be freemen or slaves; 
whether you are to be the vassals of a 
Corsican, or the independent sons of a 
race of heroes, who for ages past, have 
been the scourge of tyranny, and op- 
pression. 

[9% X 16%; 1 col.; signed] Taurus. 
Printed by W. Glindon, for J. Ginger, 
169, Piccadilly .. . 


26. Britons to arms! 
{12% 15%; 1 col.] 


{sheet cut into halves and imprint trim- 
med; ‘J. Hatchard’ just visible] 


27. Britons! To arms!!! Written by 
W. T. Fitzgerald, esq. and recited by 
him at a meeting of the Literary fund, 
July 14. 

[9 X 15; 1 col.; headed] Fourth edition. 


[first line] Britons, to arms! of apathy 
beware, 

Printed for James Asperne (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and Con- 
stitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by I. Gold, 
Shoe Lane; price one penny each, or 6s. 
the 100. 


28. Britons to arms, or threats of inva- 
sion. Words by R. C. To the tune of 
‘Hearts of oak.’ 

[s% X 17%; 1 col. illustrated at head; 
first line] France has threaten’d invasion, 
we all of us know, 


Printed for J. Spragg, King Street, Covent 
Garden, by H. Bryer, Bridewell Hospital, 
Bridge Street. 


29. Buonap[arte] and Talleyrand. 
[10 X 17; 2 cols.; with prose introduction 
signed ‘A.S.’; first linc] Talleyrand, what's 
the state of my great preparation, 
Printed for J. Hatchard, Piccadilly, price 
6d. per dozen, by J. Brettell, Great Wind- 
mill Street. 


30. Buonaparte and Talleyrand; or the 
French invasion. 


[5 X 17%; 1 col.; illustrated at head; first 


line] Said Buonaparte to Talleyrand, 
Printed for J. Spragg, No. 16, King Street, 
Covent Garden, by H. Bryer, Bridewell 
Hospital, Bridge-Street, Black-Friars. 


31. Buonaparte’s answer to John Bull’s 
card, inviting him to England, with a 
few lines concerning his brothers, 
Taffy, Sawney, and Paddy. Tune — 
‘Here we go up, up, up.’ 

[5% X 14%; 1 col.; publisher’s advertise- 
ment on verso; first line] My dear Jonny 
[sic] Bull, the last mail 

Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and Con- 
stitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. Rousseau, 
Wood Street, Spa Fields. Price one half- 
penny, or 3s 6d per too. (August 15, 
1803.) 

32. Buonaparte’s confession of the mas- 

sacre of Jaffa. 

{17% X 22; 2 cols.] 

Printed by C. Rickaby, Peterborough- 
Court, Fleet-Street. Sold by Mr. Asperne, 
Cornhill; Mr. Hatchard, bookseller to Her 
Majesty, and Mr. Ginger, Piccadilly. — 
Price two-pence, or one shilling and six- 


pence per dozen, or twelve shillings per 
hundred. 


33- Caution to John Bull. 
[8% X 13%; 1 col.] 


Printed by S. Gosnell, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 


34. The choice. 
[4% X 14%; 1 col.; first line] Hast thou 
not seen th’ insulting foe 


Printed by S. Gosnell, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn, for J. Hatchard, No. 
190, Piccadilly. Price 3d. per dozen. 


35. Citizens of England, you have been 
told that Bonaparte will not attempt 
invasion: read the following detailed 
account of his preparations, and ask 
yourselves whether those who tell you 
so are your friends or your enemies. 
[10% X 16%; 1 col.] 

Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, 
price eight-pence per dozen, for distribu- 
tion . . . [remainder of imprint trimmed] 

36. Citizens of London! 

{17% X 22; 1 col.; includes a table show- 
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ing weapons and men contributed by each 
ward of London to defense against the 
Spanish in 1588] 

London: printed, for J. rne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by C. and 
W. Galabin, Ingram-Court, Fenchurch- 
Street. (Price twopence, or twelve shil- 
lings per hundred.) 

Also a second copy, cut into halves, with 
imprint trimmed. 


37- The consequences of Buonaparte’s 


succeeding in his designs against this 
country. 

{11 X 17%; 1 col.) 

London. Printed for J. Hatchard, Picca- 


dilly, by J. Hales, Old Boswell Court. 
Price sixpence per dozen. 


Also a second copy. 


38. Corporal Trim on the invasion. 


{11 X 17%; 2 cols. signed) Corporal 
Trim. 

London: printed for John Stockdale, 181, 
Piccadilly. — Price 1d. or 6s. per hun- 
dred. S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn. 

Also a second copy, of another issue, with 
first line of imprint reading ‘Printed for 
John Stockdale, 181, Piccadilly. — Price 
1d. or 6d. per dozen.’ 


39. Countrymen! The city of Syracuse 


(in Sicily) had maintained a successful 
contest with the Carthaginians; lulled 
into security, however, by an advan- 
tageous peace, she had reduced her 
fleets and armies, and the Carthagin- 
ians, who still retained their envy and 
hatred of her, seized the opportunity 
to renew the war... The scene 
which follows was written by our 
great dramatic poet, Massinger . . . 
[17% X 22%; 3 cols.; the prose introduc- 
tion is followed by an excerpt from 
Massinger’s verse-drama, The Bondman] 
Printed for J. Hatchard, 190 Piccadilly. 
Price one shilling, per dozen. (Hales, 
printer, Old Boswell Court.) 


40. Countrymen, the whole plot’s dis- 


cover’d!! 


{11% X 17%; 1 col. but —— are 
three stanzas of verse in 3 cols.; signed] 
Taurus. 


Printed by W. Burton, 82, Fetter Lane, 
for J. Asperne, 32, Cornhill. Price one 
penny or six shillings per roo. 

Also a second copy. 


41. A cruel and unprincipled upstart, 


whom Providence permits to rage with 
savage tyranny over the people of 
France, declares in the face of the 
world, that the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen shall speedily be no 
more!!! 

{9 X 11; 1 col.; dated] Parish of Ealing, 
August 2, 1803. 

Norbury, printer, Brentford. 


42. Declaration of the merchants, &c. of 


the city of London. 


{10% XX 17%; 2 cols.; includes texts of 
an address and of the declaration signed 
‘Jacob Bosanquet, chairman.’] 

Printed for John Stockdale, 181, Picca- 
dilly.— Price 1d. each, or 6d. a dozen. 
S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 


43. The declaration of the merchants, 


bankers, traders, and other inhabitants 
of London and its neighbourhood. 

[15 X 18; 1 col.; dated] London, July 26, 
1803 [signed] Jacob Bosanquet, chairman. 
London: printed for J. Asperne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by W. 
Lane, Minerva Office, Leadenhall Street. 
(Price twopence, or twelve shillings per 
hundred.) 


44- The devil and the consul. A new 


song. 

{1 col.; first line] As the devil thro’ Paris 
one day took a walk, [printed as one of 
two songs in parallel cols. on 10 X 15% 
sheet entitled “N° 3. Loyal songs’; im- 
print covers both songs] 

Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street. Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the 100. . . . (August 
12, 1803.) 


45. A dialogue between a British tar 


just landed at Portsmouth, and a brave 
soldier lately returned from Egypt. 
{11 X 17%; 2 cols.] 
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Cambridge, printed; London, re-printed 
by J. Hales, Old Boswell Court, for J. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly. Price sixpence per 
dozen. 

Also a second copy, of another issue, with 
imprint reading ‘Cambridge, printed; 
London, re-printed for J. Hatchard, Picca- 
dilly, by J. Hales, Old Boswell Court. 
Price sixpence per dozen.’ 

46. The duke of Shoreditch; or Barlow’s 
ghost. 

{11 X 17%; 1 col.; signed) The ghost of 
Barlow. [with footnote, referring to 


title] Barlow was a shopkeeper in Shore- 
ditch. 

London: printed for J. Asperne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
Maiden. (Price 1d. or 6s. the 100.) August 
roth, 1803. 

Also a second copy, of another issue, with 
imprint reset and date following imprint 
omitted. 


47. The English cooks; or, Britannia, the 
queen of the sea! An Irish song. 

{4% X 11; 1 col.; probably published by 
ue as one of two songs in parallel 
cols. on sheet entitled ‘N° 5. Loyal songs’; 
first line] You'll find, if in fame’s latter 
page you'll be looking, 

{imprint trimmed] 

48. English, Scots, and Irishmen. A pa- 
triotic address to the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. By John Mayne. 
[8% xX 14%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head; 
first line] English, Scots, and Irishmen, 


Printed by A. Wilson, Wild Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for W. J. and J. 
Richardson, Royal Exchange. July 1803. 


49. Epilogue to the new play of the 
Maid of Bristol. Written by George 
Colman, the younger, (being an ad- 
dress to the patriotism of the English. ) 
And spoken by Mr. Elliston, in the 
character of a British sailor. 

[5% XX 14; 1 col.; first line] In times like 
these, the sailor of our play 

London: printed by Cox, son, and Baylis, 
Great Queen Street, for J. Debrett, Picca- 
dilly. — (Price 1d. or 9d. per dozen.) 

50. An exhortation to stir up the minds 
of all Her Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
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to defend their country, in this dan- 
gerous time, from the invasion of en- 
emies. Faithfully and zealously com- 
piled by Anthony Marten, senior, of 
Her Majesty’s most honourable cham- 
ber. 

[8% xX 13%; 1 col; between title and 
text is ‘Address to the editor’ of the ‘Brit- 
ish press,’ signed ‘Old Nick,’ declaring 
the piece to be an excerpt from a tract of 
1588, with the same title, printed in the 
Harleian Miscellany) 

Printed by W. Gilbert, Newington- 
Causeway, Surrey; and sold by R. Dutton, 
45, Gracechurch-Street. Price one penny. 


51. Fellow citizens, Bonaparte threatens 


to invade us: he promises to enrich his 
soldiers with our property: to glut 
their lust with our wives and daughters. 
[10% X 17%; 1 col; signed] A shop- 
keeper. 
Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, 
— sixpence per dozen, for distribution. 
. Marchant, printer, 3, Greville-Street, 
Holborn. 


52. The female association for preserv- 


ing liberty and property. 

{11 X 17%; 2 cols.; signed] Britannia, 
presidentess. [dated] August 27th, 1803. 
Printed for James Asperne, No. 32, Corn- 
Hill; by Barnard and Sultzer, No. 21, 
Water-Lane, Fleet-Street. Price one 
penny, or six shillings the hundred. 

Also a second copy. 


53. A fig for the grand Buonaparte. 


Tune — ‘O, the roast beef of old Eng- 
land.’ 


{1 col.; first line] Since our Harry’s and 
Ned’s three to one we are told, [printed 
as one of two songs in parallel cols. on 
10 X 15% sheet entitled ‘No 3. Loyal 
songs’; imprint covers both songs] 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the 100. . . . (August 
12, 1803.) 

Also a second copy, cut from sheet. 


54. For what are Britons at w[ar?] 


[9% XX 16%; 2 cols.; includes ‘Mottos’ to 
first seven numbers of the Loyalist and 
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verse extract from Loyalist, No. IV, dated 
‘Aug. 29, 1803” and signed ‘J.B.’] 
[imprint advertises the Loyalist] Published 
every Saturday, price 3d. each number, 
or 2s. 6d. a dozen, by J. Hatchard, 190, 
Piccadilly; R. Bickerstaff, corner of Essex 
Street, Strand; J. Asperne, Cornhill; and 
H. D. Symonds, Paternoster Row... 
(Price 1d. or od. a dozen.) S. Gosnell, 
printer, Little Queen Street, Holborn. 


55. Freedom and loyalt[y:] with a new 
song. 

f10o% X 17%; 1 col.; broadside also in- 
cludes ‘Great George: a new song. To 
the tune of “God save the king,”’ in 3 
cols., with first line ‘Fame, let thy trumpet 
sound’; signed] By a true Briton. [dated] 
July 30, 1803. 

Published by J. Asperne, Cornhill; J. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly; J. Downes, Temple 
Bar; J. Spragg, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den; W. Dwyer, 29, Holborn; and E. 
Burns, 54, Tottenham Court Road... 
Price gd. per dozen for distribution, or 
1d. each. S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn. 


56. The French in a fog. Song. Tune 
— ‘Hearts of oak.’ 

[5 X 10; 1 col.; first line] Again of their 
prowess our enemies boast, 


{[Lon]don: printed for J. Asperne, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Cr 
{remainder of imprint trimmed] 


57. French invasion. (Tune—‘To An- 
acreon in heaven.’) 
is% 16%; 1 col. first line] To teach 


Johnny Bull a la mode de Paris, [text 
identical with that of No. 22] 


Printed for J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly, 
by S. Gosnell, Little Queen Street, Hol- 
born. — Price 3d. per dozen. 


58. A full, true and particular account 
of the birth, parentage, and education, 
life, character, and behaviour, and no- 
torious conduct of Napoleone Buona- 
parte, the Corsican monster, alias the 
poisoner, who is shortly expected to 
arrive in England, where he means to 
massacre, assassinate, burn, sink, and 
destroy. 

[7% X 14%; 2 cols.] 

Cox, son, and Baylis, printers, No. 75, 


Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
London. 

Also a second copy of another edition, 
with title os ‘A full, true and par- 
ticular account of the birth, parentage, 
education, life... 


59. The genius of Britain. To the tune 
of The Marseilles hymn. 
{5% X 10; 1 col; first line] Ye British 
sons awake to glory, 
[published by Asperne; imprint, together 
with last two stanzas, trimmed] 


60. George and Tim. 
[9 X 15%; 2 cols.] 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 


one penny, or 6s the 100... . (August 
11, 1803.) 


Also a second copy. 
The great Egyptian gun. See No. 127. 
Great George: a new song. See No. 55. 


61. Hearts of oak, or, the British empire. 


{4% X 11; 1 col.; illustrated at head; first 
line] Now the French threaten loudly — 
those terrible foes 

{lacks imprint; on verso of sheet is ad- 
vertisement for “The soldier’s companion,’ 
printed by ‘Lane, Leadenhall-Street’] 


62. Horrors upon horrors; or, what are 
the hellish deeds that can surprise us, 
when committed by the blood-hounds 
of that arch-fiend of wickedness, the 
Corsican Bonaparte? 

{10% X 17; 2 cols.; ‘extracted’ from ‘The 
British Neptune’} 

Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, price 
sixpence per dozen, for distribution, or one 
penny each... W. Marchant, printer, 
Greville-Street, Hatton-Garden. 


63. How are the mighty fallen! Or, 
Bonaparte in the dumps!! Song. 
[7% X 12%; 1 col.; first line] Ye gay dash- 
ing sparks, who delight in the whip, 
Printed by H. Reynell, ino. 21, Piccadilly, 
for S. Reed, No. 444, Strand. 


64. In rehearsal. Theatre Royal of the 
United Kingdoms Some dark, foggy 
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night, about November next, will be 
attempted, by a strolling company of 
French vagrants, an old pantomimic 
farce, called Harlequin’s invasion, or 
the disappointed banditti. 

[16% X 21%; 1 col. printed in black and 
red] 


London: printed for J. Asperne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by E. Mac- 
leish, 2, Bow-Street, Covent-Garden. Price 
two-pence; or 12s. the 100. 


65. In the island of Grenada. A mas- 
sacre and murder in cold blood of the 
English inhabitants by French repub- 
licans. 

[10% X 17%; 1 col.] 

London: printed for John Stockdale, 181, 
Piccadilly — price 1d. each, or 6s. per hun- 


dred....S. Gosnell, printer, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. 


The invasion. See No. 102. 


66. Invasion: or, Gallic gasconade! A 
new song, by the author of “The peace 
offering,’ &c. (Entered at Stationers 
Hall.) Tune — ‘Derry down.’ 

{7% X 6; 2 cols.; illustrated at head; first 
line] We hear of invasion and French 
gasconade, 


Printed by Wilks, Grafton & Reddell, 
High-Street: and may be had at the au- 
thor’s museum, Birmingham, price one 
shilling per dozen. 


67. Invasion. Scene of a play. Enter 
John Bull and Bonaparte from oppo- 
site sides, supposed to be meeting half 
way between Dover and Calais. 

{11% X 17%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head 
with woodcut] 


Printed for John Stockdale, 181, P2cca- 
dilly — price 6d. a dozen, or 1d. each — 
~ S. Gosnell, Little Queen Street, Hol- 


ioe a second copy, of another edition, 
reset, without illustration. 


68. Invasion. Scene Il. of a play. Enter 
John Bull, Sandy of Scotland, Taffy 
of Wales, and Patrick of Ireland. 

{11 X 17%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head 
with woodcut] 

Printed for J. Stockdale, 181, Piccadilly. 
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— Price 6s. per hundred, or 1d. each. . 
S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 


69. An invasion-sketch. 


[11 X 16%; 2 cols.] 

Printed by Luke Hansard, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields: and sold by J. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly; and J. Asperne, 
Cornhill. — Price 3d. per dozen. 


70. James Asperne reprints the follow- 


ing resolutions of the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. Mary Lambeth, held 
at the Royal Oak, Vauxhall, July 26th, 
1803, Robert Slade, esq. in the chair... 
[9 K 16%; 1 col.; signed) Robert Slade, 
chairman. 


Printed for James re, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by Mr. T. 
Maiden, Sherbourn-Lane; price one penny, 
or 6s. the 100. 


71. John Bull, all a-gog. 


[8%  X 13; 1 col. signed] Mailliw Wons 
{William Snow]. [first line] Johnny 
Bull’s all a-gog like a ship in a storm, 
Reynell, printer, Piccadilly. 


72. John Bull to brother Patrick in Ire- 


land. 

{11 4 17%; 2 cols.; dated] London, July 
19, 1803. [signed] John Bull. 

London: printed for John Stockdale, 181, 
Piccadilly. — Price 1d. or 6s. per hundred. 


S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 


73- John Bull turned into a galley slave; 


or, the Corsican Bonaparte, (the grand 
subjugator’s) new plan for raising an 
army of British volunteers . . . 

[10% & 17%; 1 col.] 

Printed for J. Ginger, No. 169, Piccadilly. 
Price sixpence per dozen. . . . W. Flint, 
printer, Old Bailey. 


74. A king or a consul? A new song to 


the tune of Derry down. 

[10 X 14%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head; 

first line] Come all ye brave Englishmen, 

list’ to my story, 

London: sold by Messrs. Rivington, Se. 

Paul’s Church-Yard; Hatchard, Piccadilly; 

Hazard, Bath; James, Wine-Street, Bristol 
. Price one half-penny, or 3s. 6d. per 
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hundred. Printed by Bye end Jaw, St. 
John’s-Square, Clerkenwell. 


75. The land we live in. The words by 


John Luffman.— Tune Sally in our 
alley. 

[7% X 9%; 2 cols.; the whole engraved, 
with illustration at head captioned ‘Oh! 
"Tis a tight little island!’; first line] Let 
Frenchmen boast their large domains, 
{imprint circles illustration] Sold by J. 
Luffman, N°. 28, Little Bell Alley, Cole- 
man Street, London. [at foot of sheet] 
Entered at Stationers Hall. Price 6.4 
plain 1." coloured. 


76. A letter to the volunteers. 


{11 X 17%; 2 cols.; printed on both sides 
of sheet] 

London: printed for John Stockdale, 181, 
Piccadilly — price 1d. each, or 6s. per 
hundred ...S. Gosnell, printer, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. 


77- A memorial for posterity. Copy of 


His Majesty’s gracious approbation of 
the appearance of the several volun- 
teer and associated corps which were 
reviewed in Hyde-Park, on Wednesday 
the 26th and Friday the 28th of Octo- 
ON, WUE vs ew bewa [sic] respectfully 
inscribed to the volunteers of London 
and Westminster, by their obedient 
humble servant, John Wallis. 
[8% x 17%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head 
with colored engraving; includes ‘General 
orders’ dated ‘Horse-Guards, Oct. 29, 
1803’ and signed ‘Frederick, Commander 
in Chief.’] 

[imprint trimmed] 


78. Men of England! 


[10 X 15; 1 col.; signed] Englishwoman. 
[published by Ginger; imprint trimmed] 


79. My dear countrymen! 


{10 X 15%; 2 cols. signed] A staunch 
Briton. 

Bath: printed and sold by S. Hazard; sold 
also by Messrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul's 
Church-Yard; Hatchard, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don; James, and Bulgin, Wine-Street, 
Bristol . . . Price one half penny, or 3s. 
6d. per hundred. 


80. My friends and countrymen, an old 
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crisis 

{9% X 11; 1 col; signed] An old whig 
{dated] Little Britain, July 27, 1803. 
London: printed by W. Flint, Old Bailey, 
for F. and C. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard; and J. Spragg, No. 16, King-Street, 
Covent-Garden. Price one halfpenny; 2s. 
6d. a hundred; or one guinea a thousand. 
Also a second copy, of another edition, 
reset, with third line of text ending “Vic-’ 
instead of ‘Victory.’ 


whig begs to address you at this 


81. No change for the worse, a mis- 
taken notion. 
[9% X 17%; 1 col; dated) September 6, 
1803. [signed] P. D. 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by J. Ad- 
lard, Duke-Street, Smithfield. Price one 


penny, or 6s. the 100. . . . September 
6th, 1803. 


82. Ode. 
{8 & 13%; 1 col.; signed] G. S. [first line] 
High where yon rock aspiring towers, 


Printed for Leigh, Sotheby, & son, York- 
Street, Covent Garden, by T. Burton, 
Little Queen-Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


Oh! ’Tis a tight little island! See No. 75. 


83. Old England to her daughters. Ad- 
dress to the females of Great Britain. 
{11% X 17%; 2 cols.; signed] Poor old 
England. 

London: printed for R. Faulder, New 
Bond Street. — Price 1d. or gd. per dozen. 
(J. Brettell, printer. 


Also a second copy. 


84. Parody, by an honest Englishman. 
[9% X 16%; 1 col; first line] ‘Rouse, 
Britannia — dangers call thee, 

{published by Ginger; imprint trimmed] 


85. A peep into Hanover; or, a faint de- 
scription of the atrocities committed 
by the French in that city. 

{11 X 17%; 1 col.; signed) Britannicus. 
Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, price 
sixpence per dozen, for distribution. . 


W. Marchant, printer, 3, Greville-Street, 
Holborn. 
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86. People of the British Isles. 

[9% X 17%; 1 col. signed] A volunteer. 
Published by J. Asperne, 32, Cornhill. 
Price one penny, or ninepence the dozen. 
Nicholson, printer, Clerkenwell. 


87. Pidcock’s grand menagerie, with an 
exact representation of Buonaparte, the 
little Corsican monkey, as he may 
probably appear at the above recep- 
tacle of foreign curiosities, on or be- 
fore Christmas, 1803. 

[11 X 17%; 1 col.; illustrated at head with 
woodcut] 


Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by C. 
Whittingham, Dean Street. Price three 
pence plain, or £1. 1s. per 100.— August 
27, 1803. 

Also a second copy. 


88. Plain answers to plain questions, in 
a dialogue between John Bull and 
Bonaparte, met half-seas over between 
Dover and Calais. 

{17% X 21%; 2 cols.] 

London: printed for J. Hatchard, No. 190, 
Piccadilly. Price 6d. per dozen. Printed 
by J. Brettell, 54, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket. 


Also a second copy, cut into halves, with 
imprint trimmed. 


89. Pratt’s address to his countryme[n] 
on the true-born Englishman’s castle. 
[10% X 16%; 1 col.] 

Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, 
price sixpence per dozen, for distribution. 


... W. Marchant, printer, 3, Greville- 
Street, Holborn. 


90. Proclamation, made to every man in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, this first day of August, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and three, and in the 
forty-fourth year of the reign of our 
especially dear son King George the 
third. 

[7% X 12%; 1 col. signed] Britannia! 
London: printed for J. re, successor 


to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by J. and 
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E. Hodson. (Price 1d. each, or 6s. the 
100.) 
Also a second copy, with imprint trimmed. 


gt. Queen Elizabeth’s speech to her 


people, when threatened by the Span- 
ish armada. 

[9% X 16%; 1 col.; with illustration at 
head captioned “The royal standard of 
our country. In this sign thou shalt con- 
quer.’] 

London: printed for J. Wallis, Ludgate 
Street... . Printed by J. Crowder, and 
E. Hemsted, Warwick-Square. 


92. A relish for Old Nick. Song, on 


the threatened invasion. Tune — Vicar 
and Moses 

[9 X 17; 1 col. signed] A loyal subject. 
[first line] Arm neighbours at length, 
Printed for J. Wallis, Ludgate Hill, price 
1d. or 8d. per dozen, by J. Crowder and 
E. decal Warwick Square. 


93- Ring the alarum bell! . . . Conse- 


quences and effects of the French rev- 
olution, conduct of the French army, 
even in their own country. 


[11 X 17%; 1 col.; headed] No. I. 
August 13, 1803. To be continued every 
Saturday. 

Price 1d. — 9d. a dozen, or 6s. per hundred, 
for distribution in the country . . . To be 
had of Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly; Ginger, 
169, Piccadilly; Asperne, Cornhill; and 
Bagshaw, Bow-Street, Covent-Garden 
. . . Cox, son, and Baylis, printers, Great 
Queen Street. 


94. Ring the alarum bell! .. . Warn- 


ing to England: an account of French 
atrocities committed by Fouché, min- 
ister to the Corsican, at Lyons; Buona- 
parté at Toulon; Lequinio at Rennes. 
{11 X 17%; 1 col.; headed] No. I. August 
20, 1803. To be continued every Saturday. 
Price 1d.—od. a dozen, or 6s. per hun- 
dred, for distribution in the country . . . 
Ba be had ea 190, hag = 

inger, 169, Picca ; e, Corn- 
hill,” and Denes. Al seg Covent- 
Garden . . . Cox, son, and Baylis, printers, 
Great Queen Street. 


95- Ring the alarum bell! . . . Atroc- 


ities of Brutus Napoleone Ali Buona- 
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parté, who now pretends to be at war 
for restoring the Knights of Malta, and 
who told the Egyptians (July, 1798,) 
‘that he was a true Mussulman, and 
had been to Malta, on purpose to 
drive from thence those Christian infi- 
dels the Knights!!!’ A brief historical 
account of the Corsican. 

{11 17%; 1 col.; headed] No. III. 
August 27, 1803. To be continued every 
Saturday. 

Price 1d.—od. a dozen, or 6s. per hun- 
dred, for distribution in the country 
... To be had of Hatchard, 190, Picca- 
dilly; Ginger, 169, Piccadilly; A e, 
Cornhill; and Bagshaw, Bow-Street, 
Covent-Garden .. . Cox, son, and Bay- 
lis, printers, No. 75, Great Queen Street 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


96. Rise in defence of your country. 


An address to all ranks of people. 
[10 X 17%; 2 cols.] 

Printed for John Stockdale, 181, Picca- 
dilly, price 1d. each, or 6d. per dozen; 
by S. Gosnell, Little Queen Street, Hol- 
born. 


Also a second copy. 


The royal standard of our country. See 


No. 91. 


97. The sailor to his messmates. 


[8% X 13%; 1 col.] 

London: printed for S. Highley, No. 24, 
Fleet-Street, price 1d. or gd. per dozen; 
where may be had . . . Bonaparte, or the 
free-booter, a drama, from which the 
above is extracted, and recommended by 
the literary journals, for August, 1803. 
Glendinning, printer, 25, Hatton Garden. 


98. A second dialogue between Buona- 


parte and John Bull Scene. — Calais. 
[16% X 21%; 2 cols.] 

Printed for J. Hatchard, No. 190, Picca- 
dilly. Price sixpence per dozen. (Hales, 
printer, Old Boswell Court, London. 
Also a second copy, cut into three pieces, 


with imprint and first two lines of title 
trimmed. 


99. Shakespeare’s ghost! Our immortal 


bard, — who was as good an English- 
man as a poet; whose breast glowed 
as much with enthusiastic love of his 
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country, as his fancy with poetic fire, 
—addresses his countrymen in the 
following animated strain: 

[17% X 23%; 1 col.; text is a mosaic of 
verses from Shakespeare’s plays] 

Luke Ha(nsard, prin]ter, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London. 


100. Sheridan’s address to the people. 


Our king! our country! and our God! 
{8% X 12%; 1 col. signed) R. B. Sheri- 
dan. 

London: printed for J. e, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
Maiden. (Price 1d. or 6s. the 100.) 

Also a second copy, with imprint trimmed. 


101. A solemn appeal to the British 


nation. 

{11 X 17%; 2 cols.; signed] A Briton. 
London: printed for John Stockdale, 181, 
Piccadilly — price 1d. each, or 6s. 


hundred ...S. Gosnell, printer, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. 


102. Song. The invasion. 


[5% X 15%; 2 cols.; publisher’s advertise- 
ment on verso; first line] Come listen 
every lord and lady, 

Printed for James e, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields. Price 
one halfpenny, or 3s 6d per 100. (August 
17, 1803.) 


103. Song. To the tune of ‘Hearts of 


oak, &c.’ 

{8% XX 13; 1 col. first line) Shall French- 
men rule o’er us? —King Edward said, 
no! 

Printed for J. Hatchard, 190, Piccadilly, 
3d. per dozen; or 3s. 6d. per 100. (Bret- 
tell, printer. 


104. A song addressed to the sons of 


Albion. Tune, Admiral Hosier’s ghost, 
as at Porto Bello lying, &c. &c. 

{8% x 13%; 2 cols.; first line] Sons of 
Albion, fam’d in story! 

Printed by Jaques and co. Lombard- 
Street Fleet-Street, and to be had of T. 
Becket, Pall-Mall; Asperne, Cornhill; and 
at the pamphlet shops. Price one penny; 
gd. a dozen, or 6s. per hundred. 
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105. A song for the times. By Quintus 
Quoz, esq. Tune — Epilogue to John 
Bull. 

{8% x 14%; 1 col.; first line] Of Cressy 
and Agincourt, Edward and Harry, 


Printed for J. Wallis, Ludgate Street, 
price 1d. or 9d. per dozen, by J. Crowder 
and E. Hemsted, Warwick Square. 


106. Song of the Highland armed asso- 
ciation. 

{1 col.; first line] When Gaul’s impious 
hordes round our coasts spread alarms, 
[printed as one of two songs in parallel 
cols. on 10 X 15% sheet entitled ‘N® 2. 
Loyal songs’; imprint covers both songs] 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. 
Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 
one penny, or 6s the 100. . . . (August 12, 
1803.) 

107. Song, to the tune of Mother Casey. 
[5% X 10%; 2 cols. first line] The 
French, tis said, 

[published by Asperne; imprint trimmed] 


108. Substance of the Corsican Bona- 
parte’s hand-bills; or, a charming pros- 
pect for John Bull and his family. 
[9% X 17%; 1 col; signed] A true friend 
te old England. 

Printed for J. Ginger, 169, Piccadilly, 
price 6d. per dozen, or 1d. each, by C. 
Stower, Charles Street, Hatton Garden. 


109. Substance of the speech of Jacob 
Bosanquet, esq. at the Royal Exchange, 
July the 26th, 1803. 

[10% X 17%; 2 cols.] 

Printed for James Asperne (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill; by W. 
Lane, Leadenhall Street. Price one penny 
each, or 6s. the roo. 


Also a second copy. 


10. Such is Buonaparte! The following 
is extracted from a pamphlet, entitled 
the ‘Atrocities of the Corsican dae- 
mon,’ published by Lane, Newman, & 
co. Minerva-Office, Leadenhall-Street. 


[18 X& 21%; 3 cols.] 
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Printed and sold by Lane, Newman, and 
co. at the Minerva-Office, Leadenhall- 
Street; and by e, Cornhill. — 
Price twopence, or eighteen-pence per 
dozen. 


11. [Ten thousand pounds reward.] 
Whereas a most villanous and infa- 
mous pamphlet has lately been pub- 
lished, entitled the Atrocities of the 
Corsican daemon, or a glance at 
Buonaparte! . . . I hereby offer a re- 
ward of ten thousan[d] pounds, to any 
republican who shall discover the au- 
thor... 

{17% X 18%; 1 col.; cut into halves with 
first line of title trimmed; signed] Con- 
sular palace, St. Cloud’s Napoleone 
Buonaparte. 


Lane, Leadenhall Street. 


12. The tender mercies of Bonaparte 
in Egypt! Britons, beware. Sir Robert 
Wilson, in his ‘History of the British 
expedition to Egypt,’ gives the follow- 
ing narrative of the cruelties com- 
mitted by order of General Bonaparte, 
now first consul of France. 

[17% X 22%; 2 cols.; concluded by a let- 

ter signed] Robert Wilson, K.M.T. 


lieutenant-colonel. 

London: printed for J. Asperne, at the 
Bible, Crown, and Constitution, No. 32, 
Cornhill, by T. Maiden, Sherbourn- 
Lane. (Price 2d. or 1s. 6d. per dozen.) 


113. Theatre Royal, England In re- 


hearsal, and meant to be speedily at- 
tempted, a farce in one act, called The 
invasion of England. 


[16% XX 23; 1 col.; printed in black and 
red] 

London: printed for J. Asperne, successor 
to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by E. Mac- 
leish, 2, Bow-Street, Covent-Garden Price 
two-pence; or 12s. the 100. 

Also a second copy, 7% X 10, in black 
only, with text variants, and imprint read- 
ing ‘London: printed for J. Asperne, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, 
& Constitution, 32 Cornhill, (by E. Mac- 
leish, 2, Bow-Street, Covent Garden) 
Price one halfpenny, or 3s. 6d. per hun- 
dred.’ 
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114. To the infamous wretch, if there 
be such an one in England, who dares 
to talk of, or even hopes to find mercy 
in the breast of the Corsican Bona- 
parte, the eternal sworn foe of Eng- 
land, the conqueror and grand sub- 
jugator of France. 

{10% X 14%; 1 col.) 
[published by Ginger; imprint trimmed] 


115. To the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. 
[10% X 17; 2 cols.; signed] Philo-Britan- 
niarum. 
Printed for John Stockdale, 181, Picca- 
dilly.— Price 6d. a dozen, or 1d. each. 
S. Gosnell, printer, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. 
Also a second copy, of another edition, 
with publisher’s advertisement inserted in 
imprint, between price and printer. 


116. To the people of the United King- 
doms. 
[10 X 17%; 1 col; signed] Manlius. 
[broadside also includes “The apostate 
Bonaparte’s declaration to the Egyptians.’] 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
Maiden, Sherbourn Lane; price one penny, 
or 6s. the roo... . (August 25th, 1803.) 
Also a second copy. 


117. To the United Kingdom. 
[10% X 17%; 2 cols.; signed) A Briton. 
Printed for John Stockdale, 181, Picca- 
dilly.— Price 1d — 6d. per dozen, or 4s. 
the hundred....T. Gillet, printer, 
Salisbury-Square, Fleet Street. 


Also a second copy, of another issue, with 
publisher’s name spelled ‘Stocdkale.’ 


118. True British valour; or, the fog 
cleared. 
[4% X 11%; 1 col.; probably published by 
_— as one of two songs in parallel 
cols. on sheet entitled ‘N° 6. Loyal songs’; 
first line] Ye brave sons of freedom, shall 
Frenchmen persuade us 


[imprint trimmed] 

119. The true Briton. Tune — ‘Hearts 
of oak.’ 
{1 col.; first line] Come, cheer up, my 


friends, let’s together unite, [printed as 
one of two songs in el cols. on 10 X 
16% sheet entitled ‘Loyal songs’; imprint 
covers both songs] 

Printed for J. Asperne, (successor to the 
late Mr. Sewell) at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by W. 
Lane, Leadenhall-Street. Price one penny, 
ninepence per dozen, or six shillings per 
hundred. 


120. Twenty thousand pounds reward. 
Middlesex (to wit) To all constables, 
headboroughs, tithing-men, and other 
officers of the county of Middlesex, 
and to every of whom it may con- 
cern. 

[9 X 16; 1 col.; includes request for ap- 


prehension of Napoleon signed] John Doe 
and Richard Roe. 

London: printed for S. Highley, No. 24, 
Fleet-Street; by B. M‘Millan, Bow-Street, 
Covent-Garden (price 1d. or 9d. per 
dozen). 


121. Union and watchfulness, Britain’s 
true and only security. A few words 
to every British subject inculcating 
this very important idea. 

[10 X 15; 2 cols.] 

Sold by J. rne, (successor to Mr. 
Sewell,) Cornhi rice one penny, or six 
shillings per hundred . . . Page, printer, 
Black Friars Road. 

Also a second and a third copy. 


122. Unite and conquer! Written by 
A. Highmore. 
[10% X 16%; 2 cols.; illustrated at head; 
first line] While Britain’s thunder on the 
ocean roars, 
Printed by R. Wilks, Chancery-Lane, and 
sold by J. Asperne, Cornhiill [sic], Lon- 
don. (Price one penny. 


123. Valerius’s address to the people of 
England. 
[10% XX 18%; 2 cols.; dated] London, 
August 3d. [signed] Valerius. 
Printed for James Asperne, (successor to 
Mr. Sewell), at the Bible, Crown, and 
Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by W. 
Lane, Leadenhall-Street. Price one penny 
each, or 6s. per 100. 
Also a second copy. 
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ictori lis ; 3 Ti and 

124. Victorious Englishmen. Street; Lloyd, Harley Street; egg 
[10% X 1544; 2 cols.; prefaced by a note a oe —— Prt nag 
addressed to Asperne, signed ‘Edward Ray Street, Clerkenwell; James Asperne, 
— a ee (successor to Mr. Sewell) 32, Cornhill; 
seashe and other booksellers. (Price one Penny). 
"5. = 


Printed for James Asperne, (successor to W. S. Betham, printer, 7, Furniv: 
Mr. Sewell,) at the Bible, Crown, and Court, Holborn. 


Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by S. ie 

Rousseau, Wood Street, Spa Fields; price 128. Ward associations, a new loyal 

one penny, or 6s the 100. song. Written by a member of the 

Also a second copy. south-east district of loyal London 
125. The voice of the British Isles. volunteers. 

Tune — ‘Hearts of oak.’ [3% X 11; 1 col.; probably published by 

: re as one of two songs in 

fast way to the shore, Tprnted ae tne colon sheet enticed ‘N° 5. Loyal song 

of two songs in parallel cols. on 10 X = line] Tho’ weak my strain, away my 

16% sheet entitled ‘Loyal songs’; imprint vented : 

covers both songs] {imprint trimmed] 

Printed for J. Asperne, (successor to the 439, Who is Bonaparte? 

late Mr. Sewell) at the Bible, Crown, and "7", "0 OnaPaS 

Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by W. [7% X 12%; 1 col] 

Lane, Leadenhall-Street. Price one penny, London: printed for J. \sperne, successor 

ninepence per dozen, or six shillings per to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 

hundred. Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by J. & 


; E. Hodson. (Price 1d. 6s. the 100, or od. 
126. The volunteer; a song, printed by per dozen.) 


order of the Stanmore association. Also a second copy. 

{4% XX 11; 1 col. first line] The true 

Briton who’s staunch to the king, church, a Ady The wonder of wonders, or the 

and state, invasion. 

Printed for W. Dwyer, 29, Holborn Hill, {5 X 17%; 1 col.; illustrated at head; first 

by S. Gosnell, 8, Little Queen Street. line] Invasion’s a wonderful thing, 

. Pri a , No. 14, King Street, 

127. The volunteers of England. Air — ee a Se ES ad 


Covent Garden, by H. Bryer, Bridewell 
‘Success to the duchess wherever she Hospital, Bridge Street. 


_— : 131. A word of advice to the self- 
[7% X 13%; 2 cols.; headed by illustra- created consul 

tion with prose caption beginning ‘The a cs 

great Egyptian gun, which now stands on {11 X 17%; 1 col.; signed] one of the old 
the parade, in St. James’s Park, was taken | Minority; but now one of the largest 
at Alexandria, in t, in the famous majority ever leagued under the banners 
battle of the 21st of March, 1801... . ; of any sovereign. 

first line] Ye sons of Britannia, alive to London: printed for J. ie, successor 
the call to Mr. Sewell, at the Bible, Crown, and 
London: published by T. Kaygill, 39, Up- Constitution, No. 32, Cornhill, by T. 
per Rathbone Place; and sold by John Maiden. (Price 1d. or 6s. the 100.) August 
Ginger, 169, and Hatchard, 190, Picca- 10th, 1803. 

dilly; G. Walker, 106, Great Portland- Also a second and a third copy. 











Foreshadowings of Lamont: Student 


Proposals in the Nineteenth Century 


HE year 1947, during which the Lamont Undergraduate Li- 

brary was under construction, was an appropriate time to 

review the Harvard Library’s treatment of the undergradu- 

ates in the past, and this was done in a series of three articles 
on the general subject of “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Li- 
brary’ which appeared in successive issues of the Harvarp Liprary 
BuLLeTIN in that year." 

Several years later Miss Bertha I. Tolman, who was engaged in in- 
dexing the Harvard College Papers * in the University Archives, called 
the attention of the writer to two manuscripts containing proposals 
offered nearly a century ago for the solution of the problem of pro- 
viding good library service for-the students in Harvard College. Owing 
to the fact that the College Papers were not indexed in 1947, these 
propose's had naturally been overlooked by the authors of the articles 
mentioned above. It has been thought worth while to print them now, 
with a commentary which attempts to place them in historical perspec- 
tive, without repeating more than is necessary of the story that has been 
told in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

A separate collection of books for undergraduate reading is by no 
means a novelty at Harvard. In the first of the articles on “The Under- 
graduate and the Harvard Library,’ * Mr Metcalf pointed out that the 
segregation of the books considered most suitable for the use of the 
students was required by the laws for the Library at least as early as 
1765. This was apparently not done in such a way as to be perma- 
nently effective, for in later years we find at least two Librarians of 

*Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1765-1877,’ 
Harvarp Liprary Butetin, I (1947), 29-51; Robert W. Lovett, ‘The Undergradu- 
ate and the Harvard Library, 1877—1937,, HLB, I (1947), 221-237; Metcalf, “The 
Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1937-1947,’ HLB, I (1947), 288-305. 

* The Harvard College Papers consist principally of letters and papers addressed 
to the President in his capacity as the executive officer of the Corporation. Quota- 
tions from these and other official records in the University Archives are made with 


the permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
*HLB, I, 29-51. 
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Harvard College recommending measures of the same kind. In 1842, 
when the Library was moved into Gore Hall, a collection of books for 
the use of the undergraduates was placed in the anteroom. It is clear 
that the primary purpose of these measures was to protect the treasures 
in the main library rather than to provide the best service possible 
for the students. If the undergraduates had a library of their own, their 
virtual exclusion from the main collection could more easily be justi- 
fied. The noteworthy features of the proposals printed below are, first, 
that they originated with the students themselves, and for their advan- 
tage; and second, that they called for the establishment of the under- 
graduates’ library in a separate building, where it would be free from 
the restrictions that were in force in Gore Hall. 

The two manuscripts in which the proposals are set forth are bound 
side by side at the beginning of the Harvard College Papers for 1857. 
Though the manuscripts were originally undated, ‘1857’ has been in- 
serted at the top of the first page of each, probably by the officer of the 
College who arranged them for binding. The second, a petition signed 
by members of the Senior class which graduated in 1858, was obviously 
composed during the academic year 1857-58; it is in the handwriting 
of Henry Adams, one of the signers. The first manuscript can also be 
dated on internal evidence as of the same period, as will be shown. 
Some differences in the details of the schemes advocated in the two 
papers justify the inference that, although devoted to the same cause, 
they were not presented to the authorities of the College at precisely 
the same time. The two proposals are printed in full below. 


[FIRST PROPOSAL ] 


CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOR OF AN UNDERGRADUATES’ 
LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM 


THE OBJECT IN VIEW is to have a room within the College buildings set 
apart as a Reading-room, handsomely furnished, supplied with the best peri- 
odicals of the day, and containing a library of standard and popular books of 
the sort that students most need to have near at hand. It is to be open to 
all to all [sic] of the Senior Class who may be willing to pay the necessary 
assessments, and to «’ t proportion of the Junior Class that it may seem best 
to make eligible. It is «» be warmed and lighted when necessary, and acces- 
sible in term-time during the day and evening, like the Reading-room of 
the Boston Athenaeum or the Dane Hall Library. 


“The library of the Harvard Law School, which then had its headquarters in 
Dane Hall, on the site now occupied by Lehman Hall. 
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It is to be a place, where a student, in the more advanced part of his 
Course, can spend his leisure in profitable reading or in gentlemanly con- 
versation with his classmates. On certain evenings, those who may wish 
might have the use of the room for practice in parliamentary debate. This 
would be, however, a secondary object, and would be carried out or not, 
in different Classes, according to the interest felt in such exercises. 

It would, moreover, be a desirable thing, if students could meet their 


immediate instructors and have opportunities of discussing matters of 
common interest. 


I. In a Lrrerary point of view, there are many strong reasons in favor 
of this design. 

ist. The utter inadequacy of the College library to meet the wants of 
Undergraduates in their last two years. It is not accessible during a great 
part of the day, and is entirely closed Friday afternoons and Saturdays 
when students have most leisure for resorting to libraries. It is necessarily 
kept very strictly, so that every Class complains bitterly of the incon- 
veniences attending its use. 

The Society libraries, intended to supply a want which the College li- 
brary cannot, are in this College few and confined either to a half or to a 
small minority of the upper Classes. The fact that they have always been 
so popular, and are in constant use, proves their value. In the two last 
years a great amount of profitable reading is done; students invariably re- 
sort to society libraries in preference, and feel a pride in keeping them 
supplied with the newest standard publications. 

Now in every other College in New England, every student can belong 
to one of two large Societies, and make a in use of their libraries. Here 
in Harvard about a half of every Class graduates without having enjoyed 
any such advantages; and very often in this half are many of the best 
scholars, and always a great many who are as well fitted to make a good 
use of such advantages as any of their more privileged classmates. Unfor- 
tunately these men are never in a situation to remonstrate and claim like 
privileges with the other half of their Class, but go through College with a 
kind of sullen submission. It seems but ordinary justice that at least in their 
Senior year they should all have the use of an easily accessible library. Why 
should a half of a Class, and that not always the most studious half, monop- 
olize these privileges? 

2ndly. In the College library the back volumes of a dozen periodicals 
are carefully kept, many of them in a prominent place for constant use. 
If we are expected to use these profitably, will there be no benefit in having 
the latest numbers also of the same periodicals accessible to us? If there is 
anything to be learned by reading reviews that are ten to twenty years 
old, is it not worth while for us to read those which discuss the most im- 
portant questions of the present day? Our Professor in History is con- 
stantly referring to the latest reviews for information connected with our 
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studies and with passing events, but there are very few of us who can 
possibly get hold of any of these reviews. 

3rdly. In the last two years of the Course besides the Greek-letter So- 
cieties there is mo permanent society that pretends to a literary character. 
The Greek-letter clubs were perhaps most esteemed for this character, and 
of course attracted the more studious and thinking portion of a Class. 
They having gone overboard, Class-societies and small clubs will be formed, 
year after year, in the Junior and Senior classes, in order that classmates may 
meet each other to compare and form opinions on subjects that interest 
them all. 

Now, the having a regular place for daily resort and occasional formal 
gatherings will prevent the formation of any new societies, and the political 
excitement and expense of time and money usually attendant will be avoided 
hereafter. Only those who take a real interest in literary matters will pa- 
tronize such an institution, and they will there find everything they want. 
But by any other system a great many will always be _— aloof, who are 
both able and willing to use their literary advantages faithfully. What 
reason is there in granting such privileges to a part, and refusing them to 
the whole of a Class? 


II. Viewed socta. ty, also, there are several reasons for this project. 
1st. Asa large portion of every Class graduate without having had any 
Society privileges at all, a great deal of hard feeling, of discontent and 
repining, is thus caused, much worse in its effect on individuals, though 
not so generally manifest, compared with the strife and ill-will excited by 
rivalry of different societies. Very many feel bitterly their total exclusion 
from privileges that most of their Class enjoy. This is not so in any other 
College, and should not be so here. A permanent Class-club during the 
Senior year would give all a nearly equal chance at these privileges, would 
prevent mrch of the hard feeling that arises year after year in the present 
state of things, and would make their College life to very many a pleasant 
and profitable period and not a succession of bitter disappointments. 

zndly. A Club which had its room in College would be much more 
orderly. Undergraduates can testify that this is their own experience. So- 
cieties meeting out of College encourage every kind of disorder. 

Fears have been cxpressed that such an opportunity for large gatherings 
would frequently breed excitement and turbulence. No more, we think, 
than any present society having rooms in College. The fact that great 
privileges would be jeopardized by any disorder will always ensure de- 
corum and gentlemanly quiet. Moreover, in a mere Reading-room with 
infrequent meetings and those of the more studious men, without any con- 
vivialities, there will be no opportunities for exciting disorder. In the 
Senior year, too, if the whole Class are allowed to share in the management, 
we think there will be a strong public sentiment against any rowdyish 
demonstrations. Then, the proposed Club will not be a mere Ciass Society, 
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but like societies now flourishing will be composed of two Classes, since 
at least half as many Juniors as Seniors will be eligible. 

3rdly. A Club, which any one could join and had its room free, would 
be so superior to any that could be started out of College, that there 
would be no inducement to build up new Societies small or large. This 
would head them all off. The immense saving of expense and the large size 
of the Club, would enable it to build up a handsome library in a very few 
years, besides furnishing the proposed Reading-room in the most convenient 


style. 


III. It may be asked Why is the Senior Class so interested in founding 
a Club now, when they will graduate so soon. 

1st. No better chance of obtaining a suitable room will again occur for 
a long time hence. Now is the time, if ever, to found a Club on a liberal 
plan for the benefit of Classes after us. 

zndly. We are the last Class that has known by experience the peculiar 
merits of the Greek-letter Societies,® and we realize therefore more strongly 
the importance of having some equivalent during the last two years of the 
Course. 

3rdly. The large libraries of these Societies are now scattered in different 
hands, but mostly in the present Senior Class. If a College Club should be 
founded before we graduate, a large portion would be willingly donated 
by the present owners, which would otherwise be lost to the College. 


IV. It may be asked also Why did you not take action earlier when the 
Greek-letter Societies broke up. 

This project of a large Club has been discussed in the Senior Class ever 
since last May. The conviction of the necessity of such an institution has 
been strengthened more and more. But the Societies did not fairly disband 
till recently, and the impossibility of obtaining a suitable room out of Col- 
lege has prevented any decided action. The present Senior Class from their 
own experience feel strongly the great importance of this plan if a room in 
College can be possibly spared, not so much for their own benefit as for 
the sake of future Classes. 


[SECOND PROPOSAL ] 


The undersigned, members of the Senior Class, wishing to found a Club 
that may supply a want which the experience of recent classes has shown 
to exist during the last two years of the Course; to furnish better advantages 


* The members of the Class of 1859 in their Junior year took a pledge not to join 
any secret societies (" zederick O. Vaille and Henry A. Clark, The Harvard Book, 
Cambridge, 1875, II, 390; Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636- 


1936, Cambridge, 1936, p. 310). Consequently the present paper must be the work of 
members of the Class of 1858. 
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for literary pursuits; and + bring each Senior Class together more har- 
moniously before graduation, respectfully petition that the lower story of 
Holden Chapel, when no longer needed for its present use, be granted to 
the Senior Class, as a Reading Room, Club Room, and Undergraduates’ 
Library, to be open in regular course to every member of the two upper 
























classes. 
Charles A. Allen Horace P. Tobey 
H. L. Patten J. T. Stoddard 
N. L. Anderson E. G. Porter 
J. Otis Burt Saml. H. Wentworth 
A. S. Hartwell Otis P. Abercrombie 
B. W. Crowninshield J. S. Hall 
L. Cabot J. P. Townsend 
J. Bradlee R. A. Brick 
J. Homans J. D. Thurber 
J. E. Cobb Thomas J. Spurr 
H. B. Adams Benjamin G. Brown 
George E. Pond Jas. C. Davis 
W. H. Dunning Wm. G. Gordon 
Wn. P. G. Bartlett R. T. Edes 
George W. C. Noble S. A. Williams 
E. F. Bliss Geo. B. Chadwick 
B. L. Cilley S. G. Fuller 
J. J. Lowell F. H. Shorey 
H. Hunnewell G. W. Crosby 
S. M. Murdock Thatcher Magoun Jr. 
R. Bruce Gelston N. Russell 
H. W. Frest H. A. Richardson 
J. G. Beals G. Allen 
Howard F. Damon W. Warren 
R. N. Toppan John P. Treadwell - 
J. D. Myrick Charles B. Bradbury 


Henry P. Walcott 





The reader will have observed that the students asked for a room to 
be set aside to serve the two purposes of a library and club room, and 
that the need for it was justified by the alleged inadequacies of the 
College Library on the one hand and of the undergraduate clubs on 
the other. The following discussion will be restricted to the Library 
and the reasons for its failure to fill the needs of the undergraduates. 
In 1857 the book collection of the Harvard College Library 
amounted to about 70,000 volumes. Small as such a figure seems by 
present standards, it was then surpassed by only one library in the 
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United States, the Astor Library of New York.’ Nevertheless, the 
College Library was in many respects in a highly unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The permanent book funds furnished only $350 to $500 a year, 
far too small a sum to provide for the purchase of even a major portion 
of the important scholarly books that were currently coming from the 
presses. No money was available for filling the many serious gaps in 
the collections of the older standard works in almost every field of 
learning, including bibliography.’ The printed catalogue had not been 
revised for twenty-five years, and the manuscript card catalogue was 
considered so precious that it was kept under lock and key for the use 
of the library staff alone. The library building, Gore Hall, completed 
only sixteen years before, was proving more and more unsuitable. In- 
convenient and poorly constructed, it had no sanitary facilities, no 
work rooms for the staff, was so damp in places that books were seri- 
ously injured, and was considered so vulnerable to fire that all artificial 
lighting was prohibited.* 

These deficiencies affected all users of the Library, but were felt 
more keenly, perhaps, by the staff, faculty, and visiting scholars than 
by the undergraduates. The complaints of the students were directed 
primarily against certain rules and practices which limited their use 
of the existing facilities, namely, the inconvenient hours, the restric- 
tions on the use of the main collection by undergraduates, and the 
inaccessibility of the current issues of periodical publications. 

The laws of the University set the hours when the Library should 
be open in minute detail as follows: 

in the term time the Library shall be open on the first four secular days of 
the week, from 9 a.M. till 1 P.m., and from 2 till 4 P.M.; and on Fridays, from 
9 A.M. till 1 P.M.; excepting the first Friday of each term, Christmas day, the 
days of public Fast and Thanksgiving, and the Fridays following them, the 


Fourth of July, and the days of public Exhibitions and the Dudleian Lecture, 
during the exercises. 


* Report of the Committee of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard College 
Appointed to Take into Consideration the State of the College Library (Cambridge, 
1858), pp. 5-6. The Harvard University Library, comprising the collections of all 
the libraries of the University, was, in 1857, the largest in the United States. 

* Report of the Committee, especially pp. 6-11, 25, 31-43. 

*Letters from the Librarian, John L. Sibley, as follows: to President Walker, 
21 October 1859; to the President and Fellows, July, 1859; to President Walker, 
11 May 1857 (Harvard College Papers, XXVI, 337, 262-263, XXIV, 181a); The 
Statutes and Laws of the University at Cambridge, as Revised and Adopted by the 
Corporation on the 1oth of June, and Cencurred in by the Overseers on the 17th 
of September, 1848, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1854), p. 32. 
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In the vacations, the Library shall be open every Monday, from g in the 
morning till 1 P.M. 

All persons who wish to have access to the Library, or to bring their friends 
to see it, are expected to make their visits on the days and within the hours 
above named.® 


The hours for borrowing and returning books were further re- 
stricted: for Seniors and Juniors to two days of the week, for Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen to one, ‘during such hours as the Librarian, with 
the advice and consent of the Faculty, shall direct,’ *° which meant in 
practice 2 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon.” All books were required to 
be returned to the Library by the fourth Wednesday before Com- 
mencement on pain of a fine of twenty-five cents a day per volume, 
and no books were circulated from that day until the end of the term.” 

The laws also provided that ‘the books most suitable for the use of 
the Undergraduates shall be separated from the rest, and shall be kept 
in the Librarian’s room, where they shall be accessible to the students, 
and may be borrowed by them.’ * This collection amounted to about 
3,000 volumes. The room in which it was housed served not only as 
reading room and Librarian’s office, but also as the delivery room, coat 
room, and main entrance hall."* Undergraduates were not permitted 
to go into the alcoves where the main book collection was shelved, 
unless accompanied by an officer of the Library, and they could con- 
sult or borrow books in the main collection only by special applica- 
tion.”® The policy of the Librarian, John Langdon Sibley, was to make 
the resources of the Library available to undergraduates as fully as 
possible within the framework of these restrictions, but since the staff 
was greatly overworked it seems but too probable that inquirers were 
often put off with short answers.”® 

* Statutes and Laws (1854), p. 34- 

® Statutes and Laws (1854), pp. 37-38. 

“John L. Sibley, Letter to the President and Fellows, July, 1859, cited above. 
Sibley stated in the same letter that he permitted all persons to borrow books every 
afternoon when the Library was open. Whether this liberal practice, which was 
contrary to the laws, was in effect as early as 1857 is uncertain. 

* Statutes and Laws (1854), p. 38. 

* Statutes and Laws (1854), p. 33. 

“Report of the Faculty’s Committee on the Library, 1859 (Harvard College 
Papers, XXVI, 163), discussed below. 

* Statutes and Laws (1854), pp. 36, 37. 

* The attitude of the Library administration towards the students is discussed, 
pro and con, in Sibley’s letter to the President and Fellows, July, 1859, cited above, 
and in the report of the Faculty’s Committee on the Library, 1859. 
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Current issues of periodicals were not readily available in the College 
Library simply because it had been the practice to shut them up in a 
closet until ready for binding.”” 

However great the difficulties that stood in the way of granting the 
petition for an undergraduates’ library, the request of the students for 
improved library facilities was so reasonable, and their criticism of the 
existing system so moderate in tone, as to call for prompt and sym- 
pathetic consideration on the part of the University administration. 
Consequently it is surprising that no record can be found of any action, 
— not even of so much as an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
petitions — until after the middle of the next academic year. In March, 
1859, however, the Faculty appointed a committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Bowen, Torrey, and Cooke ‘to consider and report measures 
for making the College Library more generally useful.’ * 

The committee submitted a long report, written and signed by 
Bowen.” It began with a caustic review of the various restrictions on 
the use of the Library by the undergraduates, especially of the prohibi- 
tion against entering the alcoves. The committee thought that the 
alcoves could be thrown open for the free use of all, to the great ad- 
vantage of the students and with only minor loss to the Library, pro- 
vided the most valuable and tempting books were locked behind wire 
doors, and a system of inspection was introduced at the exit. The re- 
port concluded with a series of recommendations for increasing the 
usefulness of the Library. In addition to measures related to the open- 
ing of the alcoves, it favored an increase in the time the Library should 
be open, in terms both of hours per day and days per week; extension 
of the borrowing privilege to all those hours; exposure of the recent 
issues of periodicals to the use of all; the preparation of a manuscript 
‘classified index catalogue’ for public use; and an increase in the Library 
staff, essential if the system of inspection were to be introduced, but 
badly needed anyhow. With the report the committee presented a 
petition, ‘gotten up and signed by a large number of undergraduates 


* Sibley’s letter to the President and Fellows, July, 1859. 

* Records of the College Faculty, XV, 330, in the University Archives. Francis 
Bowen (1811-1890) was Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
and Civil Polity; Henry Warren Torrey (1814-1893) was McLean Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History; and Josiah Parsons Cooke (1827-1894) was Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

* Harvard College Papers, XXVI, 162-168. 
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of their own accord and at their own instance, asking for greater privi- 
leges in regard to the use of the Library.’ *® 

After due consideration, the Faculty put its approval on all the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, and passed them on to the Corpora- 
tion, which immediately referred them to Librarian Sibley for com- 
ment.” Sibley, recording the receipt of the report in his ‘Library 
Journal’ under date of 27 June 1859, added the remark: “The 
statements are many of them exaggerated & the inferences unjustifi- 
able.’ ** His report to the Corporation defended his interpretation of 
the Library laws as the most liberal possible consistent with ‘justice 
to all & with the safe-keeping and good treatment of the books,’ but was 
in vigorous opposition only to the committee’s proposal to allow free 
access to the alcoves.” Pointing out the dangers of theft, misplacement, 
mutilation, and general rough treatment of the books, he cited the 
experience of other libraries which had tried the open-shelf system 
with disastrous results, and predicted that such a policy, if adopted at 
Harvard, would make large sections of the library useless for serious 
scholars, discourage gifts, and cause the normal work of the library 
staff, much of which was carried on in the alcoves, to be ‘exceedingly 
embarrassed.’ Sibley admitted that current periodicals ought to be made 
more accessible, that the catalogue should be brought up to date and 
a subject catalogue added, and he proposed that the special collection 
of books for undergraduates should be enlarged and improved. He 
gave a qualified assent to an increase in the Library hours, but he as- 
serted that the staff was already overworked, that large accessions of 
new books were hoped for, and warned that the Library could no 
longer be managed even as well as in the past without an increase in 
the staff. 

President Walker asked also for the advice of Charles Folsom, who 
had been the Librarian of Harvard College from 1823 to 1826, the 
Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum from 1846 to 1856, and who was 


* Records of the College Faculty, XV, 345. It is uncertain whether the petition 
mentioned is one of those printed above or another which has not been preserved 
in the Archives. 

™ Records of the College Faculty, XV, 348, 357; Harvard College Records, X, 
145 


* Sibley’s Harvard Library Journal, p. 109, in the University Archives. 
* Letter to the President and Fellows, July, 1859. 
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in 1859 a member of the Overseers’ Committee on the Library. Folsom 
agreed with Sibley that opening the alcoves to the free use of the 
undergraduates was inadvisable. His principal constructive proposal 
called for the appointment to the staff of the Library of an assistant 
whose primary duty should be to act as a ‘dispenser’ or guide and helper 
to users of the Library — in short, a reference librarian.” 

On December 31 the Corporation again considered the Faculty’s 
recommendations on the Library. Their action took the form of a 
revision of the laws relating to the Library, the principal changes being 
the following: the Library was to be open five days in the week (in- 
cluding Saturdays) instead of four and a half, and the closing on the 
first Friday of each term and on the Fridays after Fast Day and 
Thanksgiving Day was eliminated; the time of afternoon closing was 
extended from four until five o’clock or until sunset, whichever was 
earlier; borrowing of books was to be permitted during all hours the 
Library was open, except during the period preceding the annual ex- 
aminations; measures were ordered to be taken to make current peri- 
odicals available in the Library. In addition, the Librarian and Assist- 
ant Librarian were directed to report on the best method of preparing 
a manuscript catalogue for general use.”* The changes in the laws were 
ratified by the Overseers on 16 February 1860.” 

With these improvements in the Library’s service, the agitation for 
a separate library for undergraduates appears to have been dropped 
for the time being. About ten years later, however, a similar proposal 
was advanced as one of a series of resolutions presented to the Board 
of Overseers by its Committee on Reports and Resolutions: 


Resolved, That an ample reading room to be open at all seasons, warmed and 
lighted in winter, with convenient accommodations, ought immediately to be 
provided . . . ; and that such reading room should contain the books most used 
by students, and so arranged as to be easily accessible.** 


Approved by the Overseers on 15 February 1870,” the resolution went 
to the Corporation and by that body was passed on to the Faculty for 


“Letter from Walker to Folsom, College Letters, IV, 380, in the University 
Archives. 


“Letter from Folsom to Walker, 29 October 1859 (Harvard College Papers, 
XXVI, 342-351. 

“ Harvard College Records, X, 166-168. 

™ Records of the Overseers, IX, 463. 

™Records of the Overseers, X, 382 (25 November 1869). 
* Records of the Overseers, X, 399. 
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a report.” The Faculty replied that they highly favored ‘the addition 
of a Reading-Room to Gore Hall, to be stocked with books suited to 
the use of students, & kept open at least till sunset; & that they would 
hope that better accommodations may at the same time be provided 
for the officers of the Library.’ ** This report the Corporation handed 
back to the Overseers,” and there the matter rested. Everybody was 
in favor of a reading room for undergraduates, but nobody was pre- 
pared to say where the funds for constructing and maintaining one 
were to be found. 

At this point the initiative passed again to the students. At the 
Corporation meeting of 9 December 1870, ‘the President read petitions 
from all the College Classes, that the lower hall in Massachusetts be 
given to the students for a general reading room and that it be fur- 
nished, warmed and lighted for this purpose at the expense of the Col- 
lege.’ ** The President and Fellows promised favorable consideration 
of these petitions on condition that the students were willing to raise 
sufficient money for the support of the proposed reading room. Com- 
pliance with this condition was, surprisingly enough, forthcoming. In 
1872 the students organized a Reading Room Association, and raised 
by subscription enough funds to furnish the room, to pay a student 
custodian, and to subscribe for a number of periodicals and news- 
papers. They were granted, as promised, the use of the lower floor of 
Massachusetts Hall. For fuller information on this project, which 
proved not to be long-lived, and for an account of later measures de- 
signed to improve the Library’s service for undergraduates, the reader 
is referred to the series of articles by Mr Metcalf and Mr Lovett already 
published in the Buttetin. As the years passed, improvements in the 
plant, going hand in hand with a greater liberality in the administration, 
resulted in the gradual elimination of almost all the restrictions and 
inconveniences which had seemed so frustrating to the signers of the 
1857 petitions. Nonetheless, it remained impracticable — it became 
more and more impracticable, as the Library grew in size and in im- 
portance as a research center for scholars — to give the undergraduates 
unrestricted access to the main book collection. Furthermore, the size 


” Harvard College Records, XI, 189-190 (25 February 1870). 

™ Records of the Faculty, 14 March 1870. 

* Harvard College Records, XI, 197 (8 April 1870); Records of the Overseers, 
X, 404-405 (13 April 1870). 
“ Harvard College Records, XI, 265. 
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of this collection, together with the necessarily complicated nature of 
the catalogue which served as a key to it, made the use of the Library 
increasingly difficult for the student, while the vast spaces of the 
Widener Library, opened in 1915, seemed to him cold, impersonal, 
even unfriendly. Consequently, one of the principal problems faced 
by the present Librarian on taking office in 1937, was that of providing 
library facilities for the Harvard undergraduate at least as good as 
those of the better small colleges. The solution adopted was a separate 
library, in a separate building, so designed as to encourage the student 
to become acquainted, on his own initiative, with a large and repre- 
sentative collection of books. With the opening, in 1949, of the La- 
mont Undergraduate Library, the Harvard undergraduates found 
themselves in possession of library facilities especially designed for 
them on a scale undreamed of by the student petitioners of 1857. It 
is to the credit of those members of the Class of 1858 that they ad- 
vanced, ninety years before its fulfillment, the fundamental principles 
of the plan which promises to solve the library problem of the Harvard 
undergraduate for many years to come. 


KIMBALL C. ELxKrns 


The Harvard Collection 
of Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


N recent years there has been built up in the Harvard College Li- 

brary a collection of the manuscripts and published works of the 

Austrian poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal. In some respects this col- 

lection is less complete than the Rilke collection of the late Richard 
von Mises, now also at Harvard, or the Valéryanum of Julien-P. 
Monod, in Paris, but in the importance and the number of its contents 
its rank is inferior to none, and it is the only approximately complete 
archive of the poet. 

Hofmannsthal is not only one of the foremost but also one of the 
most essential writers in modern European literature. Today he ap- 
pears other than he seemed at the time of his death a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The curve of his fame is one more instance not only of how 
works show new aspects to new generations but of how, with time, 
they become themselves. 

Hofmannsthal’s life span, 1874-1929, very nearly coincides with 
that of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Having left the German 
Federation just eight years before the poet’s birth, the monarchy was 
(except for Switzerland) the only supra-national state of modern Eu- 
rope — German by no means its only language, its capital, Vienna, 
German yet Mediterranean in many ways. Hofmannsthal outlived its 
disintegration by ten years, sensing — for his was an almost seismo- 
graphic gift — the cataclysm that was soon to follow. 

In him, as in his country, several strains combined. His father’s 
grandfather, who by the early eighteen hundreds belonged to that 
upper middle class that borders on the aristocracy, came of a family of 
South German Jews. Hofmannsthal’s grandfather became a Catholic 
and married a patrician woman from Lombardy. There, in a region 
native to his soul, Hofmannsthal himself spent two of the happiest and 
most creative summers of his youth. His mother, of a somewhat 
melancholy disposition, was the descendant of Austrian vintners and 
farmers who had settled in Vienna. One of her grandfathers had come 
down the Danube, from Swabia. 
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The poet himself was born in Vienna. An only child, very care- 
fully educated in modestly comfortable circumstances, he grew up in 
the liberal era of the eighties. Of his childhood and youth we know 
this: that in very early years he sensed and experienced what comes to 
others slowly and much later, and that in him a sense of destiny was 
combined with a consciousness of rare gifts — gifts that by far tran- 
scended him as an individual, that brought both promise and danger. 
Scarcely more than a boy, he was already master of vast and rich cul- 
ture, deeply determined to learn from life, to mature. The impulse in 
him toward moral understanding was no less striking than the beauty 
of his vision and his poetry. By the time he left school he was almost 
famous. He was to live in the light of this fame and later in its shadow. 
Still, for years, he hesitated to publish a book. 

Before his twenty-fifth year he wrote the poems — not too many 
of them — that probably, with those of such as Goethe and Leopardi 
and Keats, will belong to the great poetry of Europe. Richard Beer- 
Hofmann, one of his lifelong friends, said, “Their title could have been 
“The Young Poet in Wonder at the World” ’ — in wonder and strange 
detachment. 

To that decade — the nineties — belong the ‘little dramas’ in verse, 
so beautiful in their language that their moral intent was forgotten: 
Gestern (1891); Der Tod des Tizian (1892), a fragment; Der Tor und 
der Tod (-893), where Hofmannsthal for the first time took up the 
motif of the Dance of Death; an adaptation of Euripides’ Alkestis 
(1893); Der weisse Facher, Der Kaiser und die Hexe, Das kleine 
Welttheater, and Die Frau im Fenster (all 1897). They have a kinship 
with certain English poems of the nineteenth century — with, say, 
Pippa Passes. In those years, too, Das Marchen der 672. Nacht (1894) 
was written. It was in the lyrical drama and the tale — half dream, 
half tract — that all over Europe young poets of this generation ex- 
celled. Only a few of them went on as did Hofmannsthal to real drama 
and characterization. 

This was also the period of his essays on Barrés, English life, Pater, 
d’Annunzio, Duse, Stefan George. Between his critical and his creative 
work there is no sharp line: he never quite admitted a distinction 
between poet and critic. 

In Das kleine Welttheater his feeling of the oneness of life — a Pla- 
tonic, a mystic feeling — had found its highest expression. Das Berg- 
werk zu Falun (1899) is the tragedy of him who, seeking the core of 
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life, isolates himself from mankind. With the misgiving that he felt 
toward some of his works, he never published it as a whole. As his 
second great tragedy, Der Turm, stands at the end of his life, Falun 
marks the beginning of his manhood. 

He had completed his military service and taken his doctorate in 
Romance philology at the University of Vienna. There followed, in 
1901, his study of the development of Victor Hugo. In that same year 
he married and settled near Vienna, in an eighteenth-century manor- 
house in the village of Rodaun. There he lived almost three decades, 
happily married; there his three children grew up in a rapidly changing 
world. Summer and autumn, most favorable to his work, he spent at 
Aussee, in the Alps not far from Salzburg. He traveled often: short 
trips, mostly to Germany, Italy, France. —To England he went only 
twice for a few days, but he saw Greece and Morocco and Sicily. 

After 1900 his style, his work, changed: it was a symptom of inner 
changes. Of what went on within him during those years we can guess 
only a part. Unceasingly he shaped and reshaped the great plans for 
dramas; they kept shifting under his hands. Only a few came to frui- 
tion, among them Jedermann and Der Turm, the latter begun as an 
adaptation of Calderén’s Vida es suefio and finished twenty-five years 
later, a work then completely his own. 

Hofmannsthal did not wish to repeat himself, and he rarely did. 
The lyrical poetry of his youth ceased, or flowed into other channels. 
His personal experience, which his verses had not expressed, he now 
voiced in prose: experience of the order of ‘la mystique profane’; time 
as a category left behind; impotence of language; oscillation between 
a sense of overpowering riches and of frightening emptiness, of com- 
munion with the universe and of near-annihilation, of self-fulfillment 
and of self-alienation. 

Besides these confessions there are essays, such as those on Balzac 
and on the Arabian Nights, the lectures on Shakespeare and on “Der 
Dichter und diese Zeit.’ All his essays — and this is rare in German 
literature — are completely undidactic and untheoretical. Hofmanns- 
thal was a creative reader; under his eyes life burst flaming out of the 
visions and writings of others, became a part of him, like the lives of 
his contemporaries and of men long dead. 

He had in 1899 turned toward the stage with an Oriental play, Die 
Hochzeit der Sobeide, and an evocation of eighteenth-century Venice, 
Der Abenteurer und die Singerin. He now gave to the theatre three 
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adaptations, two of them of Sophocles: Elektra (1904), set to music 
a few years later by Richard Strauss; Otway’s Venice Preserved 
(1905); Oedipus Rex (1907). And he wrote a new first part for the 
ancient trilogy, Oedipus und die Sphinx (1906). His struggle for 
mastery of the drama had begun, the same battle that Schiller and 
Kleist and Hebbel had fought before him. it was a struggle for growth, 
for maturity, by a man often called precocious or exhausted. 

For decades he fought at the same time on different fields. Comedy 
was one of them, opera another. New aspects of Hofmannsthal ap- 
peared as he turned away from the gloom of his Greek plays to a world 
more free, more serene, the world of Cristinas Heimreise (1910), of 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911), and of Ariadne auf Naxos (1912), the two 
latter written for Richard Strauss. Starting with Goethe’s texts for 
Gluck and Mozart, German poets for more than a century had been 
striving to master the form of the libretto; with Ariadne victory was 
achieved. Der Schwierige, a comedy, one of the two masterworks of 
his later years, followed in 1920, and then, in 1929, his last libretto, 
Arabella. 

In these decades, too, Hofmannsthal undertock the renewal of the 
mediaeval and then of the baroque theatre, traditions of which the past 
two German centuries had scarcely been aware. Jedermann (1911), 
as well as Das Salzburger grosse Welttheater (1922), based on Cal- 
derén, corresponded to the poet’s increasingly religious tendency. Das 
grosse Welttheater, once more.a Dance of Death, was his response to 
the Bolshevik threat. 

It was not easy for those who loved the poetry of his youth to be- 
come accustomed to the ‘pure poet’ working for the theatre in all its 
forms. His association with the most brilliant composer of the time, 
and with one of the most gifted artists of the theatre, Max Reinhardt, 
was misinterpreted. The deep earnestness and consistency of his effort 
became apparent only much later. Der Rosenkavalier and Jedermann, 
not very successful at first, have taken their places on the modern stage. 
It was only after the First War that the mediaeval, the modern, Jeder- 
mann spoke, in its simplicity, to a shaken world. 

In the comedies, Hofmannsthal had created real human beings. The 
novel Andreas (a fragment, 1912-13), fuses ‘at once dream and reality’; 
its subject, the way into life, had always been his deep concern. It was 
born of inspiration — inspiration that with Hofmannsthal was not 
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always matched by an equal power of construction. Few other works 
are to be compared with it. 

The prose of his essays too had changed once more — from the 
quivering anxiety of ‘Der Brief des Lord Chandos’ (1901) to a tone of 
even serenity. From the first he had seen the symbol behind and in 
reality. He prefaced notes for a self-portrait, ‘Ad me ipsum,’ with a 
sentence from Gregory of Nyssa: ‘He, the lover of supreme beauty, 
held wliat he had already seen to be a mere copy of what he had not 
seen; it was this, the original, that he desired to enjoy.’ If one could 
perceive the crystallizings and branchings within a man’s mind one 
would probably find that the poet’s love for the ‘exhaustless Orient,’ 
for its fairy tales, stemmed from this same insight. He reverted to these 
and to Das Bergwerk zu Falun in the two versions of Die Frau obne 
Schatten, the libretto and the tale (both 1919); to a Hellenistic Orient 
in the libretto Die adgyptische Helena (1927). 

Hofmannsthal had said in 1912 that ‘dark years stand before the 
door.’ During the First War, after a short time in the army, he put 
his gifts at the service of the Austrian monarchy and, more and more, 
of the European idea. He had always been essentially European- 
minded. He had anticipated the landslide of values and had known 
that no end of the crises, latent and manifest, was in sight. In the first 
years of the small, impoverished, menaced Austrian republic he fought 
with the strength of will and the tact that were characteristic of him 
for the preservation of his country (it was largely through his efforts 
that the Salzburg Festival was founded and maintained) and for the 
survival of Europe. Of high intellectual authority, and born of a sense 
of responsibility toward past and future, his diagnoses of our time stand 
close to those of Valéry, as his poetry stands beside that of Yeats and 
Claudel. 

From the catastrophes and eclipses of his time he won his drama Der 
Turm (1925 and 1927), for the first version of which no theatre was 
to be found. Here he attained, or — since only the unattainable is 
worth attempting — almost attained, great tragedy. 

He died suddenly in 1929, in his fifty-sixth year. 


Hofmannsthal never collected all his published writings. The six 
volumes that came out in 1924 for his fiftieth birthday were incom- 
plete. So was the enlarged three-volume edition of 1934. So were the 
posthumous collections, 1930-37, edited by his son-in-law Heinrich 
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Zimmer, the explorer of Hindu myth (1890-1943). The Gesammelte 
Werke (Frankfurt, S. Fischer, 1945— _), edited by the present writer, 
will unite for the first time all that has been published. About one 
fourth of the contents has been known only to a few collectors. Be- 
sides the at least fourteen volumes of this edition, eight of which have 
already appeared, there will be four volumes of letters — two of them 
revised editions of the two, long out of print, that reach from 1890 to 
1910. In addition, the correspondence with Stefan George has been 
edited by Robert Boehringer (Munich, Kuepper, znd ed., 1953), that 
with Richard Strauss by the composer’s heirs and Willi Schuh (Zurich, 
Atlantis, 1952); editions of the correspondences with Eberhard von 
Bodgnhausen and Rudolf Borchardt are in press. Some important 
series of letters have not been found or are as yet not available. 

But most significant of all will be the four volumes containing un- 
published material, showing different stages of conception and execu- 
tion, and necessarily unequal in value. They will collect almost every- 
thing noted down by Hofmannsthal from his fifteenth year up to his 
death. These papers, like those of Valéry, constitute one of the richest 
possessions left to us by a mind of our time. It is these manuscripts that 
the poet’s family gave to the Harvard Library in 1945. They repre- 
sent about half the material then placed in the Library. The other half, 
on deposit, includes manuscripts already published; typescripts of let- 
ters; autographs and manuscripts that interested him; the letters from 
Stefan George and Rudolf Borchardt; editors’ notes and correspond- 
ence. There are a few works of which, so far as we know, final manu- 
scripts no longer exist, or are in the possession of others —e.g., Der 
Tor und der Tod (of which a facsimile was edited by Ernst Zinn, 
Hamburg, Maximilian-Gesellschaft, 1949), Der weisse Facher, and 
Die agyptische Helena. But drafts of all these are in the Harvard Li- 
brary; and there are manuscripts, in various stages, of such works as 
Der Kaiser und die Hexe, Der Abenteurer und die Sangerin, Das Berg- 
werk zu Falun, Elektra, Das gerettete V enedig, Oedipus und die Sphinx, 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, Der Turm, and Arabella, as well as of many 
of the essays. 

A first, unpublished, report on the poet’s manuscripts was submitted 
to the Munich Academy of History and Sciences in 1931 by Walther 
Brecht, Professor of the University of Munich (died 1950).* Some of 


*See also Herbert Steiner, ‘Ueber Hugo von Hofmannsthal,’ Monatshefte, XLII 
(1950), 321-324. 
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the material is being rearranged; much of it is as it was found after the 
poet’s death, with the papers of his youth just as his father may have 
given them to him when he married. A few of these papers we hope 
to describe in detail at a later date. 

In a case like this, a complete inventory (first inventories were set 
up by Brecht and Zimmer) cannot be the beginning but only the re- 
sult of later stages of editorial work. For again and again projects and 
fragments from different cycles of work appear in the same folder on 
the same page: hundreds and hundreds of sheets, half sheets, slips of 
paper, scraps of letters or bills, showing on one side, or on both, single 
words, half sentences, characterizations that radiate in different direc- 
tions, shed light upon different projects, lose themselves once more. 

The manuscripts start with the composition books of the fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-old boy who between names of Merovingian kings and 
mathematical equations scribbled stanzas of poems (Plate I), notes for 
plays, aphorisms, remarks on his reading, on a long conversation with 
Henrik Ibsen, on his fateful meeting with Stefan George.? They con- 
tinue for four decades, through periods of intense productivity or of 
stagnancy and depression. They end with sheets and sheets of single 
keywords for situations and characters, dialogues, scenarios, and almost 
finished single acts, difficult to decipher, written as if breathlessly, al- 
lusively, new lines crowding in between those first written, the margins 
overflowing (Plate II). They belong to his great plans: the Calderon- 
ian ‘Kaiser Phokas’; a comedy in late antiquity, “Timon der Rhetor’;? 
and — perhaps the latest of them —a Chinese tragedy, ‘Die Kinder 
des Hauses.’ And they show how more and more he turned from verse 
to prose. There are notes for tales, for political speeches and memo- 
randa, for something like diaries, and among these are quotations, 
mostly designated as such — strata shifting, crossing, concealing each 
other, new ones coming to light, a playing of the richest, and then again 
strangely inhibited, inspiration, up to the last. It is as if we saw into 
a mind, saw the creative process. We can watch some poems from their 
first draft, from a half line or a metaphor in prose, to their definite 

*Plate I reproduces the as yet unpublished second half of a poem written in 
November or December 1891, during Hofmannsthal’s last year of high school. For 
the draft he utilized, inverted, a sheet already almost covered on both sides with 


mathematical exercises. Earlier portions of the poem, with the title ‘Einem Vor- 


iibergehenden,’ were sent, probably a few days later, to Stefan George, whom he 
had just met. 


* A leaf of which is shown in Plate IL 
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crystallization. But how much remained in a preliminary state! How 
much has to be guessed, glows suddenly, and fades again! And all this 
must somehow be referred to a hidden center, to the incessant self- 
formation of a mind. The whole is a corpus like the notebooks of 
Novalis or of Valéry. 

As so often with manuscripts we must not forget that what a poet 
has noted down is not always what was important to him; the essential 
was so clear within him that he had no need to mistrust his creative 
memory. Manuscripts have often to be read so to say as negatives. We 
have to decipher not only the handwriting but what has never been 
written, to reconstruct what has never been built. 

Hofmannsthal’s handwriting, at the beginning conventional and 
rather uneven, found its character about his thirtieth year and there- 
after altered only in that it became more and more rapid, streaming, 
winged (compare Plates I and II). In his youth he sometimes used 
shorthand. Abbreviations, not always easy to divine, run through all 
the manuscripts. He used both German and Roman script — more of 
the latter as time went on. The saying he noted, ‘Glissez, n’appuyez 
pas,’ seems to apply to his own handwriting. But there is another quo- 


tation, too, he repeatedly used, Addison’s “The whole man must move 
at once.’ 


To this collection of manuscripts one of published works was added 
in 1947, through the generosity of Mr Gilbert H. Montague, ’o1. The 
only large collection of its kind known — others may have disappeared 
— it had been brought together by Karl Jacoby (died 1946), State 
Attorney in Berlin and bibliographer of Hofmannsthal. There have 
been continual additions to the collection since it came to Harvard, 
so that the total number of pieces is now upwards of five hundred, 
including pamphlets and ephemera. There are present most of the 
rarest items: the first book publication of the poet’s first play, Gestern 
(1891), identical with the printing in the Moderne Rundschau but in 
much smaller format (the Leipzig booklet of the same year, often called 
the first edition, is actually the second); the two one-act stage versions 
of Der Abenteurer und die Singerin (1899), which differ in many 
respects from the book publication in two acts; the study of Victor 
Hugo (1901), privately printed; the pantomine Der Schiiler (1901), 
never available to the public as a book; the program of Borchardt’s 
Berlin lecture of 1916; the prospectus of books issued by the Bremer 
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Presse (1922). There are also several hundred important clippings. 
The further growth of the collection, including yet other rarities, is 
in prospect. 

Such a collection as this is valuable, in many divergent respects, be- 
yond its representation of a writer’s printed output, or of his own atti- 
tude toward publication. The array of periodicals, in particular, af- 
fords an insight into the character of the literature of two generations: 
there are here the extremely rare Allgemeine Theater-Revue of 1892, 
with perhaps the first essay on the seventeen-year-old poet (had that 
periodical not ceased publication Der Tod des Tizian would have been 
printed there and not in the first number of George’s Blatter fiir die 
Kunst); An der schénen blauen Donau and Moderne Rundschau, with 
his first poems (1890-91); Blatter fiir die Kunst, Wiener Rundschau, 
Neue Rundschau, Insel (which led to the famous Insel-Verlag), Pan, 
Hyperion, and Osterreichische Rundschau; Hofmannsthal’s own Neue 
deutsche Beitrige (1922-27); finally the posthumous publications, first 
in Corona (down to the second World War) and more recently in the 
new Neue Rundschau. Of Hofmannsthal’s contributions to American 
periodicals mention may at least be made of those in the Dial and the 
Freeman. 

Just as the periodicals present a cross section of the literature of half 
a century, so does the collection as a whole reflect the art of printing 
and of book illustration within the same period. The scope ranges from 
the artists of the Munich group, the followers of Bécklin, to the lineage 
of Beardsley and the Worpswede colony, through Gordon Craig and 
so many others to such admirable productions of the Bremer Presse as 
Die Wege und Begegnungen (1913) and Der Turm (1925). And 
there are, on the other hand, the publications that brought the poet’s 
work to tens of thousands of readers, Die Gedichte und kleinen Dramen 
(1911), still being reprinted, as are the inexpensive booklets of the 
Insel-Biicherei. 

The works edited or prefaced by Hofmannsthal deserve a critical 
survey of their own, as does the voluminous literature devoted to him. 
Only a part of all this appears in the bibliography by Jacoby, who was 
perhaps a better collector than bibliographer. His catalogue is, how- 
ever, far more detailed than the brief list issued by the present writer.* 


‘Karl Jacoby, Hugo von Hofmannsthal Bibliographie (Berlin, 1936); Herbert 
Steiner, in Karl J. Naef, Hugo von Hofmannsthals Wesen und Werk (Zurich, 
1938), pp. 401-428. 
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A more complete and more precise bibliography has now been under- 
taken — a task hardly rendered less difficult by the present state of our 
times. 

Besides so much else, the collection illuminates the poet’s deep and 
enduring interest in English and American literature. The English 
poets of the nineteenth century were the loves of his youth, known to 
him through their own works as well as through the medium of Maeter- 
linck and d’Annunzio. For years Browning meant most of all: his 
grasp of character, his instantaneous force, his ultimate concern with 
moral questions. There are many echoes: has anyone noticed those 
of ‘Protus’ in Der Kaiser und die Hexe, or that of ‘A Serenade at 
the Villa’ in the little song ‘Fiihltest du denn nicht hinein’? He 
translated two poems of Coleridge; in his early essays he wrote on 
Swinburne, on Pater (under a jesting pseudonym, ‘Archibald 
O’Hagan, B.A., Old Rookery, Herfordshire’), on Laurence Oliphant 
(whose memory has recently been revived in H. W. Schneider’s A 
Prophet and a Pilgrim). But all this reflects only a small part of his 
passionate reading. I remember his preoccupation with L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. He was fascinated by the way East and West met in the 
writings of Lafcadio Hearn; by the fate of Oscar Wilde. Parts of an 
almost unknown novel by Landor had only just been published in 
Valery Larbaud’s French version when Hofmannsthal drew my atten- 
tion to it. And one of the last works mentioned in his notebooks, per- 
haps as not yet read, is Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. 

A few months before his death he said in a letter: “These Elizabethan 
Englishmen wrote out of their very existence, always with the most 
direct aim — so their words truly are those of contemporaries and life 
companions of Shakespeare.’ German literature, so rich in writings on 
Shakespeare, owes to him two deeply significant essays: the Weimar 
lecture, ‘Shakespeares K6nige und grosse Herren,’ 1904, and the ter- 
centenary article, ‘Shakespeare und wir,’ 1916. One of his most per- 
sonal confessions is presented as an imaginary letter of Philip Chandos 
to Francis Bacon. He rewrote Venice Preserved, and thought of re- 
writing Volpone. But his most far-reaching success was his adaptation 
of the old play Everyman. 

In his poems there appear traces of Poe; and in his later letters he 
speaks with great admiration of the ‘planetary contemporaneity’ of 
Whitman. After the first World War, he contributed four Vienna 
letters to the Dial, then edited by Marianne Moore, and an essay on 
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Eugene O’Neill to the Freeman. A verse quoted several times in his 
writings was unknown to all of us: ‘Und sinkt mein Kahn, sinkt er zu 
neuen Meeren.’ We thought of Nietzsche; but at last Hofmannsthal’s 
daughter, Mrs Zimmer, came upon William Ellery Channing’s ‘If my 
bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.’ 


In his lecture ‘Der Dichter und diese Zeit,’ Hofmannsthal said that 
in the poet the forces of an era strive to reach an equilibrium, that he 
is like the seismograph responding to each vibration. And Hofmanns- 
thal felt himself to be a mirror of the world. The books and manu- 
scripts here assembled bear witness. 


HERBERT STEINER 














A Place for Poetry: The Woodberry 


Poetry Room in Widener and Lamont 


HE names of three thoughtful men are associated with the 

Woodberry Poetry Room: Harry Harkness Flagler of New 

York whose gifts established the room first in Widener Li- 

brary and again in Lamont, Morris Gray of the Class of 
1877 whose fund ‘for the purchase of books of modern poetry’ has 
provided many volumes for the shelves, and Professor George Edward 
Woodberry of the Class of 1877 in whose memory this room was es- 
tablished. Long before Mr Flagler offered this memorial to Harvard 
College he had received the seed of its idea from conversations with his 
friend Professor Woodberry. It had been Woodberry’s constant re- 
gret that so many undergraduates were passing through their college 
years without sufficiently realizing that poetry is primarily for delight 
and entertainment, and only by academic adoption a subject for study, 
courses, and examinations. He believed that many students who faced 
literature as a chore of the curriculum would find an enduring delight 
in poetry if it were made available to them as a recreation for their 
leisure and pleasure outside their regular studies. He often talked about 
this with Mr Flagler and their talks brought forth the vision of a com- 
fortable unlibrarylike room where students might find on tables and 
shelves the poetry of their own century, the poetry which, at that 
time, had not yet been admitted to the usual college curriculum. 

The vision which these two men projected was eventually realized 
in 1931 when on the 26th of May the Woodberry Poetry Room, with 
suitable ceremony, took its place adjacent to the Child Memorial Room 
on the top floor of Widener. The rooms known as X and Y gave place 
to it. 

During the afternoon of the opening day a private view of Mr 
Flagler’s gift was held for the relatives and friends of Amy Lowell, 
Morris Gray, and George Edward Woodberry. In the evening the 
room was officially opened with a talk on Professor Woodberry by 
Louis Ledoux, then President of the Woodberry Society. On the 
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following day W. N. Bates, Jr, of the Class of 1930, assumed his func- 
tions as Curator.’ 

The Woodberry Poetry Room was, from the evening of its official 
opening until the day it went to Lamont in 1949, one of the warmest 
and most welcoming rooms in the Widener Library. Its shelves were 
open shelves, its chairs were comfortable chairs, and its lamps gave 
good light. The authors represented ranged from such immediate fore- 
runners of modern verse as Hardy and Hopkins to the contemporary 
stretch between Aiken and Zaturenska. In addition to the poetry there 
were books about poetry and poets, critical and biographical material, 
poetry magazines little and big. Along one wall some of the books 
from Amy Lowell’s library were kept until their transfer to Houghton 
Library in 1949. They were a fascinating mixture of literary essences 
and accidents. These books, unlike the rest of the Poetry Room collec- 
tion, did not circulate, but they had a faithful following of browsers 
who evidently relished the oddity, charm, and scope of Miss Lowell’s 
very personal selection. The presence of the Lowell books in the 
Poetry Room during its infancy helped perhaps to establish the char- 
acter which the room has ever since maintained — the character of a 
private library large enough and various enough to be useful and in- 
teresting, and sma!! enough to be memorized by the affectionate eye. 

The room was decorated decently but not faultlessly. Indeed the 
room’s faults were few, but two are worth noting for the sake of the 
record. First of all, smoking was not permitted — a formidable inflic- 
tion on premises which proudly preserved one of Amy Lowell’s cigars; 
and, secondly, being on the top floor of Widener the Poetry Room 
remained out of reach of all but the most aggressive and hardened 
readers. This fault of location was annually proved when the parental 
tours of Commencement Week were in progress, for then the Poetry 
Room attendant often heard an astonished Senior remark with regret 
that he had never been there before. These two faults were corrected 
by the move to Lamont, but perhaps there are now those who look 
back wistfully on the old uncrowded Widener days when the Poetry 
Room was less accessible and its atmosphere was not tainted by tobacco 
smoke. 

A certain few of the Poetry Room appurtenances went into disuse 
very soon after the opening ceremony. The handsome silver tea serv- 


*Curators since Mr Bates have been George M. Kahrl, Arthur T. Hamlin ’34, 
Arnold M. Kenseth, Philip Horton, and John L. Sweeney. 
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ice did not many times perform its function in the Poetry Room. It 
was intended to provide a gracious bracer for poetic sociability, but 
boiling water was not easily got on the top floor of Widener; indeed 
the facilities there could cope with nothing more complicated than a 
glass of water for the Morris Gray reader. Perhaps it was the strin- 
gency of life on Widener’s top floor that led the designers of Lamont 
to include a little scullery in their plan. In any case the convivial pos- 
sibilities of the Poetry Room in Widener were only slightly explored. 
There was a period during the war when a group of students concerned 
with contemporary poetry held monthly meetings in the room. A few 
poems, usually difficult but discussible ones, were agreed upon as topics 
for talk and mimeographed copies of the poems were provided for the 
meeting. By special dispensation smoking was permitted on these occa- 
sions. Port was passed, and the talk and thought were good. On one 
argumentative evening the poems scrutinized were Empson’s ‘On a 
Line from Rochester’ and Wallace Stevens’ ‘Les Plus Belles Pages.’ 
Stevens generously provided his interpretation of his poem for that 
meeting. It differed interestingly from the students’ interpretations but 
did not conflict with them, leaving plenty of room for argument and 
agreement. By the end of 1943 the armed forces had drawn away 
almost all of these discutants. 

At the end of the war there was a brief revival of these meetings, 
without the port but with a very stimulating group of young poets — 
chiefly veterans whose verse had, in a sense, grown up in the army and 
navy. They read and discussed their own work at these meetings and 
their talk had a maturity well beyond the measure of their years. Most 
of these men are still making poetry and one of their number — Rich- 
ard Wilbur — has two distinguished volumes on the shelves of the 
Poetry Room. 

The Morris Gray Fund readings were, during their first years, held 
in the Poetry Room in Widener for an invited audience and these 
occasions were not publicized. ‘Since 1934, however,’ as the late Theo- 
dore Spencer noted in this BULLETIN a few years ago, ‘the readings 
have been given as much publicity as possible, and even during the 
war the attendance was strikingly large. Lesser known poets have filled 
the Poetry Room, and for poets with a wide reputation no lecture 
room in the Yard has been too big.’ * Sean O’Casey in his autobiog- 
raphy tell about the occasion when the forces of notoriety and 


**The Morris Gray Poetry Readings,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, II (1948), 118. 
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favor drew upon him a larger audience than he or the Poetry Room 
was accustomed to: 


On then, in the early morning in Horace Reynolds’ old grey mare of an 
automobile, to Cambridge, where Sean was to speak to the members of the 
Harvard Poetry Society on the Elizabethan Drama as pictured in Archer's 
The Old Drama and the New, the worst book ever written about drama, new 
or old; and the silliest. It was to be an informal chat in a cosy little room to 
about fifty members of the Society, but Sean was frightened when Horace 
Reynolds told him in soothing bits of information, as the car rattled along, 
that a lot of interest had been aroused in the lecture; that many wanted to hear 
it; that they had to take the large Hall, and that, instead of the quiet, simple 
fifty, hundreds and hundreds would be there. So Sean had to give one ear to 
hear what Horace was saying, and the other ear to hear himself praying for 
deliverance. Sean, standing on the professorial rostrum, gave his lecture, and, 
of course, was applauded. The audience could hardly do anything else out 
of politeness. Indeed, one middle-aged professor told Sean afterwards, sotto 
voce, that he wished he could lecture in that way; knowing quite well, if he 
did, he wouldn’t hold his job a week.® 


In reply to a question about this quotation Horace Reynolds writes: 


You are quite right in your surmise that when O’Casey in Rose and Crown 
talks about speaking to members of the ‘Harvard Poetry Society,’ he refers to 
the Morris Gray Poetry Talk, which he gave at Harvard, Friday, November 
16, 1934. Originally scheduled for the old Poetry Room in Widener, this talk 
was actually given elsewhere. When O’Casey got to Boston with all the stir 
and tumult of the New York production of Within the Gates behind him, 
he had a Press Conference in his room at the Touraine Hotel with no less than 
twenty-three pressmen. When they got through writing their stuff, the next 
day all the world and his grandmother knew that O’Casey was going to lecture 
at Harvard, and all the world and his grandmother apparently wanted to come. 
Widener was besieged with telephone calls. Sometime before noon Mr. Potter 
called me up and asked if we couldn’t switch the talk to the large !ecture hall 
in Fogg. He had visions of hordes charging up the steps of Widener to assault 
the small, sedate Poetry Room on the top floor. On my own I agreed to the 
switch and then had to tell O’Casey whom I had inveigled up here from New 
York on the promise that all he would have to do would be to chat informally 
to thirty or so students in the Poetry Room. Hence remarks in Rose and Crown 
about being told such in the old grey mare in which I bore him to Fogg. 


O’Casey’s talk was the first Morris Gray Poetry Talk of the year 1934. 
It was also the last one under the auspices of the Harvard College Li- 
brary. Since then the series has been administered through the English 
Department. 

* Rose and Crown (London, 1952), pp. 298-299. 
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The Poetry Room in Widener was never quite satisfactory as an 
improvised auditorium. Its function as a reading r- »m had to cease at 
noon on the days when public readings took place, and its furniture 
was hauled into the corridor. Folding chairs, small and crabbed, were 
placed in crowded rows confronting the reader, who usually had just 
space cnough to stand about one foot away from the first row of faces. 
The result was discomfort for the poet and for his audience — a dis- 
comfort greatly intensified on waria days by the loss of cross-ventila- 
tion when the door on the corridor was shut for the reading. But in 
spite of these difficulties many memorable Morris Gray readings were 
held in that room and many delighted audiences attended them. 

The new Woodberry Poetry Room was opened in February 1949. 
It is situated on the third floor of Lamont Library between the Forum 
Room and the Farnsworth Room. Although the architects of the 
building were the Boston firm of Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & 
Abbott, the Poetry Room and its furnishings were designed by the 
Finnish architect Alvar Aalto and his wife. Aalto was responsible for 
the chairs and tables, cabinets, screen, and lighting fixtures, Mrs Aalto 
for the textiles used in the upholstery. The textiles were woven and 
dyed in Sweden, and Swedish elm was used in the furniture, screen, and 
bookshelves. The metal lighting fixtures were designed and manu- 
factured in Finland. 

Aalto’s guiding purpose was to provide an arrangement of space and 
color and peculiar accommodation which would distinguish this room 
from the other rooms in Lamont without, in any way, impairing the 
harmony of the total interior design of the building. When he ac- 
cepted this commission Aalto said quite simply that he would desi 
‘a place for poetry’ and he did, very admirably, just that (see Plates 
I and II). 

The most unusual features of the room are the four record-playing 
machines and the decorative screen which partially encloses the cabinet 
containing the record collection. The collection and use of records 
when the Poetry Room was in Widener had modest beginnings. There 
were then only two players in the room and they never quite satisfied 
the demand for a hearing. There were always some students (in those 
pre-Lamont days both men and women) patiently or fretfully waiting 
their turn. As the record collection grew its attraction increased and 
the need for additional listening facilities became more acute. The new 
Poetry Room answered this need by providing four players, each 
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equipped with outlets for eight sets of earphones. The mechanism of 
these players is American, their cabinets were constructed in Sweden. 
There is now ample accommodation for listeners in the Poetry Room 
although the use of the room has greatly increased since the move to 
Lamont. The total number of student readers and listeners during the 
academic year 1952—53 was three times what it was in the year 1947- 
48, when the room was in Widener.* 

The place of phonograph records in the enjoyment and understand- 
ing of poetry was observed by the poet Rilke in a letter to Dieter 
Bassermann of 19 April 1926. This sensitive and perceptive statement 
of the relation between the interpretation of poetry and the spoken 
word is worth quoting at length. 


What surprises me is to find the talking-machine praised almost exclusively 
as reproducer of musical material, as if it had so far concerned itself little with 
the spoken word. And yet, through its exact repetition, it could render strict 
control services to those whose business it is to give a speech or recite a poem, 
just as it does, in his sphere, to the practical musician. The talking-machine 
could further contribute, in the service of the poetic word, to a new orderly 
sense of responsibility toward the reading aloud of a poem (by which alone 
its whole existence appears). How many readers still miss the real relationship 
to the poem because in running over it silently they only graze its individual 
qualities, instead of bringing them awake. I picture to myself (after some 
resistance) a reader who, reading along with a poetry book in his hand, listens 
to a talking-machine in order to be better informed of the existence of the 
poem in question; that would surely be no mere “artistic pleasure”, but very 
penetrating instruction, somewhat as certain tabulations in the school-room 
present and charge the eye with something in its relative proportions that is 
otherwise invisible. The prerequisite for such an exercise would in any case 
be that the talking-machine had received the sound picture of the verse se- 
quence from the poet’s own lips and not indirectly by way, say, of the actor. 
On the contrary, this means of education would not be unsuited to making the 
actor innocuous as an interpreter of poems (he almost always errs and goes 
astray). Preserved in disks, the poem would then persist, to be called up any 
time in the form intended by the poet: an almost inconceivable advantage! ° 


Rilke’s picture of the listening reader comes to life every day in the 
Poetry Room. The students soon discover the pleasure of followin 
the text of a poem with ear as well as eye. Unquestionably Rilke is 


“Large groups of listeners are of course served by the loudspeaker system in the 
Forum Room immediately adjacent. 

* Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, tr. Jane B. Greene and Mary D. Herter Norton 
(New York, 1947-48), II, 392-393. 
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right about the inadequacy of silent reading but his conviction that 
only the poet’s own reading of his poem is efficacious excludes too 
rigidly the possibility that a variety of valid existences await a great 
poem. T. S. Eliot’s view of this question is broader and expresses one 
of the principles of the Poetry Room collection. 


A recording of a poem read by its author is no more definitive an “inter- 
pretation” than a recording of a symphony conducted by the composer. The 
poem, if it is of any depth and complexity, will have meanings in it concealed 
from the author; and should be capable of being read in many ways, and with 
a variety of emotional emphases. A good poem, indeed, is one which even the 
most accomplished reading cannot exhaust. What the recording of a poem 
by its author can and should preserve, is the way that poem sounded to the 
author when he had finished it. The disposition of lines on the page, and the 
punctuation (which includes the absence of punctuation marks, when they 
are omitted where the reader would expect them) can never give an exact 
notation of the author’s metric. The chief value of the author’s record, then, 
is as a guide to the rhythms. Another reader, reciting the poem, need not feel 
bound to reproduce these rhythms: but, if he has studied the author’s version, 
he can assure himself that he is departing from it deliberately, and not from 
ignorance.® 


Rilke’s theory would leave out of the consideration such recordings 
as the actor Speaight’s readings of Yeats, and Dylan Thomas’ brilliant 


presentation of “The Ballad of Captain Carpenter,’ so different from 
John Crowe Ransom’s own fine reading of his poem. The reader and 
especially the young reader of poetry can learn much from such differ- 
ences, and the opportunity to observe them is not only ‘artistic pleas- 
ure’ but also ‘very penetrating instruction.’ Eliot’s less exclusive view 
of the right reading of verse is, of course, the inevitable one for a poet 
who writes for the theatre. Eliot is himself a distinguished reader and 
has made several discs for the Poetry Room. ‘Gerontion’ and “The 
Hollow Men’ were recorded by Professor Packard in 1930, “Triumphal 
March,’ ‘Difficulties of a Statesman,’ ‘Fragment of an Agon,’ and ‘Pru- 
frock’ in 1947. These discs and more than one hundred others, includ- 
ing readings by Marianne Moore, Edith Sitwell, Louis MacNeice, and 
Richard Eberhart, have been made available to the general public 
through the Harvard Vocarium series.’ 


**Author’s Note,’ issued as Language Study Leaflet No. 107 with the recording of 
Four Quartets released by the Gramophone Co. Ltd. in 1947; quoted here with the 
permission of Mr Eliot and the Gramophone Co. 

"For an account of the Vocarium and a list of discs to 1949 see Frederick C. 
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The phonograph record trade has for a number of years taken a 
mild and occasional interest in poetry readings. The well-known 
Vachel Lindsay album is a valuable early example of this. Since about 
1947, however, there has been a much more constant commercial con- 
cern with the production of poetry recordings, and recent catalogues 
have listed Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and The Cocktail Party as 
well as readings by E. E. Cummings, Archibald MacLeish, W. R. 
Rodgers, and Dylan Thomas. In 1950 one of the record companies 
issued an anthology of modern poetry under the title Pleasure Dome, 
and the Library of Congress offers a series of recordings by twentieth- 
century American and British poets. The Scottish Anthology made 
in Aberdeen provides a set of dialect readings of Burns’s poetry. The 
Poetry Room collection includes ballad and folksong and most of these 
recordings are commercial productions. 

Another important source of recorded material is the radio, and in 
recent years through the generosity of the B.B.C. in London and Radio 
Eireann in Dublin the Poetry Room has acquired several fine tran- 
scriptions of poetry readings. From the B.B.C. came readings by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats and James Stephens, and from Radio Eireann came 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea and Yeats’s Dreaming of the Bones, per- 
formed by Irish actors some of whom had their training in the Abbey 
Theatre. In exchange for these transcriptions and others a selection of 
Harvard Vocarium recordings of American poetry has been placed 
with the B.B.C. and Radio Eireann. 

When Professor Elisséeff was in Tokyo last spring he secured sev- 
eral recordings of Japanese poets for the Woodberry collection. This 
he accomplished with the assistance of Professor Hiramatsu of Keio 
University (whose interest in the project Professor Perry Miller had 
engaged when he was in Japan during the summer of 1952) and with 
the cooperation of the Japan Broadcasting Office (N.H.K.), which 
put its recording facilities at Professor Elisséeff’s disposal. Another 
foreign-language addition to the collection has been made possible 
through Dean Francis Rogers, who has received assurance that the 
National Broadcasting System at Lisbon will cooperate with Harvard 
in acquiring records of Portuguese readings. In this instance Harvard 
is also indebted to Dr Leroy Benoit, recently Cultural Affairs Officer in 


Packard, “The Harvard Vocarium Discs,’ Harvarp Lrsrary Buttetin, III (1949), 
441-445. Current lists and discs in stock may be obtained through the Business Office, 
Harvard College Library (Widener Building). 
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the United States Embassy in Lisbon. In the development of the inter- 
national aspect of the record collection further assistance from Cultural 
Affairs Officers is looked for. One of the finest additions to the collec- 
tion has come through the assistance of Dr William Weld, Cultural 
Attaché in Athens. Working from a list of poets and poems recom- 
mended by Mr Kimon Friar, the critic and translator of modern Greek 
poetry, Dr Weld communicated with the poets and recorded their 
readings for the Poetry Room.* 

The book collecting policy of the Poetry Room has changed very 
little since its early days in Widener. The emphasis of the collection 
is still on contemporary poetry in the English language. This, of 
course, includes poetry from Africa, Australia, Egypt, India, and New 
Zealand, as well as work published in North America and in the British 
Isles. Another line of interest is the English translation of modern 
poetry in other languages. Further, the great English poetry of the past 
is now more extensively represented than it was in the days when the 
room was in Widener. A recent publishing development has helped 
to accomplish this. During the past few years several selections from 
the poetry of the past have been made by modern poets and in this 
conjunction the old and the new are suitably and interestingly brought 
together in a collection which was originally intended to emphasize the 
new. As the shelf space in the Poetry Room is limited it becomes 
necessary, from time to time, to withdraw a certain number of books 
from the collection in order to accommodate new arrivals. As a gen- 
eral rule a new book will remain on the shelves for about one year or 
eighteen months unless its importance or student interest in it justifies 
a longer stay. From the Poetry Room it goes to the stacks of the Wide- 
ner Library. The total number of volumes in the Poetry Room col- 
lection, including works of criticism and biography, is fairly constantly 
about four thousand. 

A room of this sort is never completed and its possibilities are un- 
predictable. Neither Woodberry nor Flagler could have foreseen the 
future force of the place their vision made for poetry at Harvard but 
they were thoughtful enough to ponder possibilities and pursue them. 
They will be remembered gratefully for that. 

Joun L. Sweeney 


* The Poetry Room collection of records at present totals well over a thousand. 





Wilson’s First Battle at Princeton: 
The Chair for Turner 


N 31 May 1924, some three months after the death of 

Woodrow Wilson, three folders of correspondence were 

presented to the Harvard College Library by Frederick 

Jackson Turner, then on the verge of retirement. One of 
the folders contained a series of letters from the late American presi- 
dent written during his early Princeton years. No doubt Turner cher- 
ished the letters because they brought back memories of the great man 
who was his lifetime friend. These documents reveal a number of pre- 
viously unknown sidelights on Wilson’s academic life, before the dawn 
of his career as a statesman in the twentieth century.” 

Wilson had been a Princeton undergraduate, and in 1890 at the age 
of thirty-four he returned to the familiar grounds of his alma mater 
as a professor of jurisprudence and political economy. In 1886, after 
the publication of Congressional Government, he had received a Ph.D. 
at The Johns Hopkins University, and he had taught at Bryn Mawr 
College and at Wesleyan. During the busy winter of 1888-89 he was 
appointed as a special lecturer at Hopkins,’ and, while still remaining 
on the faculty at Wesleyan, delivered a series of discourses on the Balti- 
more campus during a pleasant six-week period. In this brief time the 
young lecturer formed an abiding friendship with Frederick Jackson 
Turner, a promising graduate student working for his doctorate under 
the capable Herbert Baxter Adams. Both men had been exposed to 
Adams’ Germanic theories of ‘institutional history,’ and both rebelled.’ 


* The Turner papers at Harvard also include a number of letters from Theodore 
Roosevelt. There is another collection of Turner manuscripts at the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, Madison; but the bulk of Turner’s correspondence, notes, and 
books is in the Huntington Library. 

I should like to acknowledge the financial assistance of the Research Committee 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara College, in securing material for the 
present article. 

* Wilson to J. B. Gilder, 30 January 1902, as printed in Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, XXVI (june 1943), 470. 

*Fulmer Mood and Everett E. Edwards, The Early Writings of Frederick Jack- 
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In those ‘delightful days’ * at Hopkins they formed a common bond. 
As Wilson put it, he developed a ‘positive affection’ ° for his younger 
companion. They had absorbing discussions concerning the growth 
of ‘the national idea’ in American history. With Virginia-born Wilson 
as a representative of the South and Turner, the Wisconsinite, as 
spokesman for the West, they often examined the roles these regions ° 
played in American history. Indeed, these talks were of real import 
in the future careers of both men. Together they planned books they 
would write on the origins of the American nationality. The tie be- 
tween them was an intellectual one, based upon the impact of two 
original, creative minds. But it was also the beginning of an intimate 
friendship. It became Wilson’s longtime ambition, while he was still 
associated with any university, to have Turner with him on the same 
faculty, where they could work and teach in double harness." 

After the spring term at Hopkins in 1889 Turner returned to the 
University of Wisconsin with the rank of assistant professor. Wilson 
was back at Wesleyan concentrating on another book. From his home 
in Middletown, Connecticut, on August 23 he wrote that he had under- 
taken to compose ‘a sketch of our history between 1829 and 1889’ for 
the new Epochs of American History series. Could Turner give him 
help? Wilson was concerned about western ‘self-consciousness’ in his 
proposed history, Division and Reunion,® and he needed authentic 


son Turner (Madison, Wis., 1938), pp. 20 ff.; Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The Road to 
the White House (Princeton, N.J., 1947), pp. 11 ff.; “Turner’s Autobiographical 
Letter to Constance Lindsay Skinner,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, XIX (Sep- 
tember 1935), 90-103. In the ‘Autobiographical Letter’ Turner makes several refer- 
ences to William E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and His Work (Garden City, N.Y., 
1920), p. 20, as containing valuable information about this period of his life. 

“Wilson to Turner, 21 January 1902, Princeton. All Wilson correspondence cited 
is in the Turner papers, Harvard College Library, except for the letter to J. B. Gilder 
of 30 January 1902 (see notes 2 and 39). The letters to Turner are either in Wilson’s 
typescript (see note 38) or in the hand of Mrs Wilson, who frequently acted as 
amanuensis for her overtaxed husband (see p. 84); all letters are signed by Wilson. 

* Wilson to Reuben Gold Thwaites, 26 December 1889, Middletown, Conn. 

* According to Wilson, the West ‘was the region into which the whole national 
force had been projected, stretched out, and energized, —a region, not a section’; 
see his Division and Reunion, 1829-1909, rev. ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1909), p. 212. 
Turner, however, appears to have used region and section as interchangeable terms, 
as in The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), p. 27, where he states: 
‘The Middle region was less English than other sections’; see also his ‘Problems in 
American History,’ Aegis, VII (November 1892), 48-52. 

* Wilson to Thwaites, 26 December 1889. 
* The latest edition of this work goes as far as 1909, in a revision by Wilson’s 
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sources of actual ‘self-expression’ in the West. ‘Now, I realize,’ Wilson 
declared, ‘that I am asking much, that I am stretching any claims I may 
have upon you; but I have learned to have such faith in your interest 
in national history and in your personal generosity that I appeal to you 
with not a little confidence to be put on the scent of rich western ma- 
terial, and in the way of getting the use of it when found.’*® Turner 
did not disappoint his correspondent. Wilson’s book, covering the 
maelstrom of the great conflict between the states, did not neglect the 
influence of the frontier. As Turner stated at a later date, Division and 
Reunion has ‘an appreciative estimate of the West as a factor in 
American history.’ *° 

In the last paragraph of Wilson’s letter of August 23 was an item of 
distinct interest for the young professor at Madison. Wilson disclosed 
tentative plans for leaving Wesleyan, withor’ -vealing that the call 
was to Princeton. Would Turner consider the chair left vacant? The 
future president was cautious in presenting the situation to his friend: 
‘But I do wish to feel at liberty to urge your name in case I think it 
best to accept a call elsewhere; for you will permit me to confess that 
during our acquaintance in Baltimore I conceived a very sincere ad- 
miration for you, and that I have ever since had a strong desire to serve 
your best interests.’ 

There was no exaggeration in Wilson’s profession of friendship. He 
had an opportunity to give Turner strong support almost immediately, 
though not in connection with a chair at Wesleyan. A full professor- 
ship opened at Wisconsin. William Francis Allen, a distinguished 
classical scholar, died on 9 December 1889, the day after he had finished 
reading proofs for a book on Roman history that reflected a lifetime 
of study. The youthful assistant professor’s position was a critical 
one.” In many respects he was a logical successor to his former teacher 
and colleague; but he had yet to finish work for his Ph.D. President 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin of Wisconsin, himself a scholar of no 


colleague Edward S. Corwin. It is of interest that Turner used the Epochs of Amer- 
ican History series for his undergraduate course at Wisconsin, ‘Social and Economic 
History of the United States,’ which had yet to be developed into a ‘distinct history 
of the West.’ My informant, Dr Guy Stanton Ford, who was a student in this class 
in the early nineties, stated further that Turner totally disregarded the textbooks. 

* Wilson to Turner, 23 August 1889, Middletown, Conn. 

* Turner, The Frontier in American History, p. 1. 


™ Fulmer Mood, ‘Turner’s Formative Period,’ in The Early Writings of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, p. 25. 
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small dimensions in the geologic sciences,” was aware of Turner’s 
abilities; but there was a chance that an outsider would fill the vacancy. 
Wilson, who watched the proceedings with a careful eye from Middle- 
town, desired to intervene on his friend’s behalf, but he had no imme- 
diate connections at Wisconsin. It was awkward to write Chamberlin 
without first being consulted. Wilson, nonetheless, was not one to 
shrink from a difficult task. He rose to the occasion in masterful fash- 
ion. In relating his actions to Reuben Gold Thwaites, ‘fellow-laborer,’ 
as he said to Turner, in Epochs of American History, Wilson described 
the strategy he employed: 


In addressing Dr. Chamberlin I gave this turn to my intervention, after con- 
fessing impertinence: “You know Mr. Turner, doubtless, as well as I do; and 
I take it for granted that there is practically no doubt about his succeeding 
Prof. Allen, by whom he was so much admired and whose natural successor he 
would seem to be. Perhaps this letter will serve no further purpose than to 
express my appreciation of Mr. Turner and my very great interest in his for- 
tunes. . . . | am writing, I am sure, in the interests of historical scholarship in 
America in thus insisting upon being allowed to speak in his praise”.’* 


There seems to be little question that President Chamberlin was in- 
fluenced by the letter. No important changes were raade immediately 
in the history staff at Madison, although the precocious Charlcs Homer 
Haskins was appointed as an instructor in European history. Turner 
continued at his post, finishing his doctoral studies the next year. Rec- 
ognition came in 1892, when he was made professor of American 
history,* a position he held for eighteen fruitful years, bringing honor 
and distinction to his university. 

The year 1890 brought a momentous change in Wilson’s career — 
he moved on to a professorship at Princeton College; but he did not 
abandon the cherished hope of having Turner as a colleague. In these 
formative years, from 1890 to 1902, Wilson’s prolific pen spread ink 
for nine books and thirty-five articles.’ As has been noted, the Tur- 


* Chamberlin’s concept of using ‘multiple hypotheses’ in studying the origin of 
the earth was applied by Turner to history. I owe this information to Dr Homer C. 
Hockett, of Santa Barbara, who assisted Turner at the University of Wisconsin. The 
Huntington Library collection of Turner papers has letters in which Turner ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Chamberlin. 

* Wilson to Thwaites, 26 December 1889. 

“ According to the late Frederick L. Paxson, Turner held the rank of ‘professor 
of history’ during 1891-92. Haskins had the distinction of becoming a full professor 
at Wisconsin at the age of twenty-three. 

* Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House, p. 29. 
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nerian influence penetrated his works, especially Division and Reunion, 
published in 1893, the same year that Turner delivered his consequen- 
tial paper on “The Significance of the Frontier in American History’ 
to assembled historians at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago."* Wilson, who also spoke at the Fair, had heard the paper before 
it was given. In his later talks he often echoed reverberations of Tur- 
ner’s ideas.‘ One such example was his address before the New Jersey 
Historical Society in 1895, in which he embodied Turner’s concept of 
the West, going on to stress the frontier as the determining factor of 
American nationality up to the present.’* This was hardly adding a 
new ‘twist’ to Turner’s ‘thesis,’ as a recent writer has maintained.’® Yet 
Turner certainly never regarded the frontier as the only factor that 
had determined or would determine the American character. Here, 
as elsewhere, his masterly adoption of ‘multiple hypotheses’ ” came 
into play. Indeed it has been said that Turner, with complete lack of 
dogmatism, eventually suggested or explored almost every important 
aspect or significant interpretation of American history.” He was 
ready to examine, adopt, or reject any hypothesis.” “The West was 
merely his specialty as a student of America.’ * 

No one better knew the true mettle of Turner’s genius than Wilson. 


* When the Grolier Club was assembling material for its 1946 exhibition of ‘One 
Hundred Influential American Books,’ the only copy of the contemporary separate 
of Turner’s paper to be traced was that in the Harvard Library. See Grolier Club, 
One Hundred Influential American Books Printed before 1900 (New York, 1947), 
Pp. 15, 23-24, 125-126. 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters (Garden City, N.Y., 
1927-39), Il, 124-126. 

**The Course of American History,’ in Mere Literature and Other Essays 
(Boston, 1896), pp. 224-233. 

*Link, Wilson: The Road to the White House, p. 31. There appear to be no 
places in the speech where Wilson’s views differ from those of Turner. 

*” See note 12. Professor Frederick Merk has indicated to me by correspondence 
that Turner’s approach to history in his lectures was analytic rather than narrative, 
suggestive rather than factual, and that his outstanding contribution in counseling 
graduate students lay in the flow and variety of ideas that he proffered. “His mind 
sparkled as he gave counsel.’ 

™ Merle E. Curti, Frederick Jackson Turner (Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafia e Historia, 96; Mexico, D.F., 1949), p. 10. 

* This point is developed more fully by the present writer in ‘Frederick Jackson 
Turner — Master Teacher,’ to be published in the Pacific Historical Review during 
1954. 
* Joseph Schafer, “Turner’s America,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, XVII 
(June 1934), 447-465. 
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By 1896 he was in a position where he might be able to bring his bril- 
liant companion of Hopkins days to Princeton. Wilson had attracted 
the notice of his colleagues by his productive ideas, by the eloquence 
of his expression, and by his scholarship. Soon he was to become a 
leader in a reform wing of the faculty in a revolt against a president 
who ‘daunted’ his faculty by indecision. Almost without a dissenting 
voice he was elected to the mantle of president of Princeton in 1902." 
But this goes beyond the events at hand. 

Correspondence was reopened with Turner in November 1896.” 
‘As you may have seen in the papers recently,’ Wilson began, ‘Prince- 
ton has just obtained an increase in endowment. Not much of it has 
been left free by the donors to be used as we please, but it seems rea- 
sonably certain that out of what has been left free, a chair of American 
history will, among other things be added; and I am going to take the 
liberty of asking you point blank, whether you would consider a call 
to such a chair here, for a salary of (say) $3400.’ As he pointed out in 
the letter, Wilson broached the proposal entirely on his own initiative 
because he knew he would be consulted throughout any negotiations 
bringing in a new man. Final decision, nevertheless, rested with the 
trustees, who could make the necessary financial arrangements. In 
summarizing, Wilson added a few lines that must have caught Turner’s 
eye: “There is no place in the country where a man is more freely al- 
lowed to do his own work in his own way than at Princeton; the spirit 
of American history dwells here from of old . . .’* 

The reply from Madison was favorable, but the Wisconsinite had a 
few reservations. Wilson now felt obliged to describe the Princeton 
library, salary scales, the caliber of the students, the New Jersey climate, 


™* When President Francis L. Patton announced his resignation, he also suggested 
Wilson as his successor, and a senior trustee immediately nominated Wilson and 
asked for his election. See Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, Il, 130. 

*In December 1894 there had been an exchange of letters between Wilson and 
Turner concerning research problems. Wilson requested and received a photograph 
of a clay model map of the continent that Turner had in his office, but the latter 
declined to read the manuscript of what was apparently the first volume of Wilson’s 
History of the American People. On December 10 Wilson reported that he had 
‘fallen in love with “the sources.”’ His letter of December 27 indicated troubles 
he was having in weaving the colonial story into a single consistent narrative. ‘I 
pray it may grow easier or it will kill me,’ he complained. ‘And yet it would be a 
most pleasant death. The ardour of the struggle is inspiriting. There is a pleasure 
in the very pain, — as when one bites on an aching tooth.’ 

* Wilson to Turner, 5 November 1896, Princeton. 
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and the cost of living. His letter of 15 November 1896 deserves to be 
quoted in full. It shows that the future American president did not 
give up easily when he had an objective. The objective was to move 
Turner to Princeton. There was no alternative. 


Princeton, N. J., Nov. 15/96. 
My dear Turner, 


The implication of your letter, (if I read it right,) that you will be fa- 
vourably inclined towards a call from Princeton has given me the dee 
gratification; and I shall try to return an answer as full, as confidential, and 
as satisfactory, as your own. 

I confess that I should feel not a little guilty should I be instrumental in 
drawing you away from your chosen study of westward development, 
and I must tell you, at the outset, that the weakest part of Princeton is her 
library. We have just gotten a noble gift for a library building of the 
newest and amplest sort; and we have very well-founded hopes indeed that 
we shall be able to go steadily forward, with considerable purchases of 
books from year to year until our equipment on that side is of the first 
order; but for the present we have little enough material for original work. 
The library numbers over 100,000 vols., but there has never been a depart- 
ment of American history here, and nobody has ever paid any especial 
attention to developing the library on that side. I am constantly being 
surprised at finding rather rare and out of the way books in it, which I did 
not expect to find, and at not finding standard books which I supposed 
would be in any library. Upon the establishment of a chair of American 
history there will of course, I take it for granted, be a special appropriation 
for the purchase of the books most needed; and there would unquestionably 
follow a steady growth. 

Fortunately, we have such libraries as the Lenox just at hand in New 
York, whose directors spend almost everything they have in purchase of 
the rarest materials of our history; and so one can afford to wait upon the 
development here, and can rejoice in being personally in charge of it. 

I do not see that it would be necessary for you to quit your present field 
of study. Undoubtediy, the history of “the Middle a a and the back 
country of the South” not only needs, but is crying out for reconstruction, 
and that work seems to me as rich in possibilities as any; but it seems to me 
that it is but a part of the same story whose western end you have been 
scrutinizing, and that the two fields could very well be made one. But 
you, of course, are a better judge of that matter than I am. 

As for the earnestness of the students here in their work, we, of course, 
have a great many men, the sons of men of means, who are college students 
only because their fathers and grandfathers were, and who take their work 
with a very easy conscience; but a majority of the undergraduates are 
serious fellows, and really have a notion of scholarship. They are quick 
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to give attention, and to accord their thorough liking to any instructor 
whom they deem liberal-minded and capable. Anyone who takes their 
attention can get some of them to work as much as he wishes, — as many 
as he will find time to handle individually. We have a few graduate stu- 
dents now, and shall have many more as soon as we shall provide special 
instruction for them. We hope to make such special provision very soon, 
and I confidantly [sic] expect such a development in that matter, slow 
though it may be, as will quite satisfy us. 

We have none of us been overtaxed with teaching here, and I don’t think 
there is any likelihood that we shall be. Six to eight hours a week, I should 
say, was the maximum. I have, so far, had only four hours a week, our 
courses being two hours per week courses; but we shall very probabl 
make them three hours a week in the near future, and in that case I sh 
have at least six hours a week of lectures; but I do not expect to have more. 
The undergraduate history classes here are apt to be so large that lecturing 
is the only possible method of instruction.”* 

I think I can justly commend our winter climate. It is subject to rapid 
changes here, as every where else near the coast, and we have a good deal 
of rain, but Princeton lies high upon the foot-hills, and is as healthful and 
salubrious a place as ever I had the fortune to live in. It’s a happy compro- 
mise between New Eng. and Baltimore. It is a much easier place, I should 
say, to keep one’s health in than Balt., — less damp, very little colder when 
it is cold, not so relaxing when it is warm, and as nearly without malaria 
as any place on the ordinary levels. 

As for the cost of living here, it is rather high; an average rental for the 
sort of house you would want would be — say — $500.00, servants’ wages 
are from $12.00 to $16.00 a month. The staple dry groceries are about the 
same here as everywhere; prime meat is 18°* to 20“ a pound, butter 30° 
to 40°, milk 5 to 8 a qt. The normal salary for a full professor is what I 
named in my last letter, $3400. There is, I should say, a fair prospect of an 
increase to $4000. Some of our full professors get less than $3400, and no 
one at the present writing gets more than $3500. There is a movement just 
now, to increase the salaries of half a dozen of the most prominent men in 
the faculty to $4000, and I should say that continued success was likely to 
ensure the latter amount. 

There is no system of gradation among the professors here, as in a 
there is not even a system of departments. Each professor is master withi 
the limits of his own chair, and the only common authority is the faculty, 
served by a committee on the curriculum. I have heard no suggestion of a 
reorganization, and I think we should all of us oppose any plan which 
should threaten to mar the present free play of individuality and independ- 
ence amongst us. We are under the reign of “King Log” rather than “King 


* This sentence suggests Wilson’s dissatisfaction with the lecture system of in- 
struction. Undoubtedly he was thinking along the lines of the ‘preceptorial’ system 
which he later set into operation as president of Princeton. 
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Stork” here, so far as our president is concerned. Dr. Patton * is a man of 
marked individuality and personal force, but he does not command or 
interfere, and we are in no sense in leading-strings. I don’t know of greater 
academic freedom anywhere. 

Schools for the children! — question! — ah, there’s the rub! The place 
is too small to have adequate schools for children, — at any rate for girls. 
Boys are fairly well provided for. My little ones are girls, and we are 
puzzled what to do with them for they have so far been taught at home. 
(There is a very good school, however, — including a kindergarten, — 
for very small girls.) We think we shall be able to manage for those a little 
more grown by some sort of combination amongst us to bring a competent 
college woman here for the purpose. 

Society here is in no disagreeable sense exclusive. The intercourse within 
the college circles is free, natural, and delightful; and “new-comers” need 
not fear that they will be looked at askance, or received otherwise than 
cordially. 

I think I can say without qualification that no religious tests are applied 
here. The president and trustees are very anxious that every man they 
choose should be earnestly religious, but there are no doctrinal standards 
amongst us, and I do not think that matter need embarrass this case at all. 
I will, of course, have a frank talk with the president about it before we 
reach the stage of official action. 

And now, my dear Turner, I hope I have satisfactorily answered your 
questions. It has given me real pleasure to attempt these answers because 
it gives me the deepest sort of pleasure to believe that there is a possibility 
of bringing you here. I sincerely believe that you would really profit by 
coming. I myself was bred in one region of our country, and have worked 
in another, and know, from personal experience, what a means of enlighten- 
ment that single circumstance has been. It, so to say, makes a man catholic 
in spite of himself, and everyway quickens his historical imagination. 

I am very glad to discuss this whole matter with the utmost fullness, and 
I sincerely hope that if there is any matter at which your judgment still 
sticks, you will ply me with more questions, and still further statements, 
pro and con. I am anxious to bring our correspondence, since it is confiden- 
tial, to some definite issue of judgment before advising official action be- 
cause I know that our trustees would not be willing to give a call before 
being informally assured of its acceptance; and you are the man I mean to 
ask them to call if you are willing. I will not use your expression of will- 
ingness, either, unless I can make sure of their taking my advice; so that 
your dignity in the case is secure in any event. 

I verily believe that the spirit of American history is somehow very 
vitally present in Princeton, (see my Sesquicentennial address in the Dec. 
“Forum”! ); and I also believe that no more favourable conditions for work 
exist in the atmosphere of any other place in the country. I often feel as 


"Francis L. Patton, the president. 
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if I, as a writer, should feel obliged to stay here, even if the college should 
treat me shabbily; and I feel that I am acting in wise friendship towards 
you, and not selfishly, in making this effort to bring you here. 


Mrs. Wilson joins me in the warmest regards to you both, and I am, 
my dear Turner, 


Your sincere friend, 


Woodrow Wilson 


Truly Princeton had much to offer. But Turner loved his native 
Wisconsin, and the University with the neighboring State Historical 
Society provided a friendly, congenial atmosphere for research, writing, 
and teaching.” Nonetheless, Wilson characteristically persisted. An- 
other eloquent epistle a fortnight later opened: ‘My dear Turner, I 
decline to believe that you are as unwilling as you seem to come here; 
not because I think your reasons poor, but because my desire to have 
you is so strong. I am the more prompt, therefore, in meeting every 
argument of yours that I can. Let me begin again as it were at the 
beginning.’ 

Wilson then discloses that he had plans not for one chair, but a total 
of three. Turner had not been informed of this development because 
Wilson had been ‘bound . . . to secrecy.’ To occupy the second pro- 
fessorship Wilson was thinking of Charles Homer Haskins, though 
remembering ‘how shy he was’ and wondering whether he had ‘gained 
force and facility in lecturing.’ For the third position Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, then teaching at Yale, was being considered. There it was. 
That was the whole program. - 

Wilson had a deep, abiding faith in the ‘mysterious dispensations of 
Providence’; * but he also believed in forceful action when Providence 
appeared to need a helping hand. His perseverance, coupled with the 
cogency of his argument, clearly prevailed, for by December Turner 
had tentatively agreed to the overtures from Princeton. But the letter 
from there on the fifteenth of this month indicates that Wilson was 
having real trouble with his administration in making final arrange- 
ments for the proposed chairs. He begins by showing his exasperation 


*See Fulmer Mood, ‘Turner’s Formative Period,’ in The Early Writings of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. The late Herbert Eugene Bolton emphasized this point 
in an essay he sent to me entitled ‘Turner as I Remember Him’ (to be published in 
a forthcoming issue of Mid-America). 

I am indebted to Wilson’s youngest daughter, Mrs Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, 
of Santa Barbara, for information in this regard. The quotation is from Wilson’s 
letter to Turner of 21 January 1902. 
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with the trustees and President Patton, ominous indications of the later 
faculty dissatisfaction that helped to elevate Wilson to Patton’s place. 
It is evident that Wilson was ready for a fight and willing to force the 
issue of Turner’s appointment. This letter, like all those to Turner at 
this time, was dictated to his wife, Ellen Axson Wilson, presumably 
because he had worked himself to a point of exhaustion. In a charming 
postscript Mrs Wilson introduces herself to Turner and adds data 
concerning living expenses at Princeton. Here is a document that 
shows the tired but unyielding Wilson at his best: 


Princeton, Dec. 15, 1896 
My dear Turner, 

A plague on boards of Trustees! Here I’ve been waiting for all this time 
for the Dec. meeting of our Trustees, to get the plans concerning the 
history department made definite and final for next year, only to be dis- 
appointed at last, and left just where I was before. There is likely to be 
less money than usual for current expenses this year, it seems; some of the 
new monies are not to come in at once. The Trustees are afflicted with a 
sudden timidity about making definite plans for the near future, will assure 
me of nothing now, and — the next meeting of the board does not occur 
until March. I will say nothing about my chagrin. I will only beg you 
to be patient with these timorous gentlemen and to hold this matter still 
under advisement, if you possibly can, and indulgently will, until I can 
wring some definite action out of the board. Our president does not bother 
us by having a mistaken policy, he daunts us by having no will or policy 
at all. 

I need not tell you how provoked I am to be obliged to leave this matter 
in so unsatisfactory a shape for you. There would be no impropriety, in 
my opinion, or breach of confidence either, in your saying to President 
Adams,** if you cared to do so, that I had been sounding you in this busi- 
ness unofficially. You might thereby at least give your own people fair 
notice and ascertain informally how they would be disposed to act in case 
of a call; but of course this is a question for your own preference and judg- 
ment. I say what I have said only to make you perfectly free, and to re- 
lieve the situation of embarrassment as much as I can. I expect to see 
Haskins at the meeting of the Historical Association, and shall seek a chance 
to sound him there. Might you not broach the subject to him now? I have 
made up my mind that he is the best man for us to get in European history. 

And now let me answer some of the questions contained in your last 
letter as if nothing had happened in the meanwhile. In the matter of books 
I have done as follows in the past. Much of what I wanted I found here; 
the trouble was the gaps and the incompleteness in our collection. These 


™ Charles Kendall Adams (1835-1902), historian, was president of Cornell before 
he went to Wisconsin. 
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I would note and make up for by a day or two’s use now and again of the 
N. Y. libraries. Many of the libraries will send books to you Se use. In 
getting up “Washington” ** I went down from Balt. and looked over some 
of his Mss. in the State Dept. There is really no trouble, our work being 
arranged as it is, (each man’s class-work is Hoa oer so as to come, all of 
it, upon two or three successive days only of the week; — for instance all 
of mine is on Monday and Tuesday) in going to N. Y. as often as may be 
necessary. We have very complete sets of the Govt. Records, Congres- 
sional Annals, Debates, &c. I enclose you a list of the Colonial Records we 
now possess. I am ordering more at every opportunity, and the process will 
be speeded when the new money comes in. Alexander Johnston,** by the 
way, did not write his Labor articles here, but in a small Conn. town,™ 
where he was teaching before he came here, and where he had very poor 
library facilities indeed. I heard the cheering news, the other day, that one 
of our richest trustees had made up his mind that the library should not 
lack for Americana, even if we don’t induce the New Jersey Historical 
Society to accept quarters in our new library building, as we are now trying 
to do. There is really not much trouble about getting men interested in 
buying American material; European sources are the only real difficulty. 

Regarding salary the men who get $3400.00 here and have no other 
means do manage to live very comfortably and to pay life insurance too. 
The projected salaries of $4000.00 ought to make such a prospect perfectly 
secure. It is not always easy to get a house conveniently located here be- 
cause of the long drawn out shape of the town, but such a house as one 
would pay $500.00 would of course have water, gas and sewage arrange- 
ments, and would have from eight to twelve rooms with bath-room, - 
tries, &c. in addition. There are no signs yet that Mr. Cleveland’s purchase 
will boom real estate amongst us very much.** Mrs Wilson is going to 
enclose an estimate of expenses based upon our own experience, and made 
upon a somewhat liberal scale. — 

After all March is not so very far off! Let me hear from you in the 
meantime if anything occurs to you; give my warmest regards to Mrs. 
Turner and to Haskins and believe me, in warm friendship, 


Most cordially yours, 
Woodrow Wilson 


P.S. Is Haskins married? I haven’t heard of it if he is.** 


“ Wilson’s George Washington (New York, 1896). 

™ Alexander Johnston (1849-1889), historian of American politics, was professor 
of jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton from 1883 to 1889. Wilson was 
his successor. 

™“ Norwalk, Connecticut, where Johnston founded a Latin School. 

*In March 1896 Grover Cleveland retired to a modest home in Princeton, and 
here he continued his residence for the rest of his life. He later became one of the 
trustees of the University and broke with Wilson over the quadrangle dispute in 1908. 

“ Haskins’ marriage to Clare Allen of St Louis took place 11 July 1912. 
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Food and lights 75.00 
Servants 29.00 
rent 42.00 
coal 12.00 
water 4.00 

162.00 


These items with the exception of the first are exactly what we pay 
ourselves. Our “food and lights” cost about $100.00 a month; but our 
family, including the two servants, averages ten persons, two of them being 
very large and hearty college boys! As a matter of fact when our family 
was the size of yours, I was able to keep that item down to $65.00. 

Mr. Wilson says he forgot to mention that the salary now proposed for 
your chair is $3500.00 and he hopes to extract from them a definite promise 
to raise it to $4000.00 in — say — two years. — May I add that you really 
could not help making at least $500.00 a year more, — people clamour so 
for lectures and “articles”! It would be a great mistake on your part to 
suppose that Mr. Wilson is their only victim. All who have any use what- 
ever of tongue or pen are seized upon! Mr. Wilson makes $1500.00 every 
year; and last year when we were building, and he really tried himself, he 
made $4000.00 extra; — and almost killed himself doing it! — 

Please excuse this very informal introduction of myself! I have written 


you so many pages that I can scarcely believe you are not my friend too. 
With sincere regards to Mrs. Turner and yourself, 


Yours very cordially, 
Ellen Wilson.** 

The last of the communications relating to the ‘chair in American 
history’ left Wilson’s desk on March 31, following the meeting of the 
trustees. All of his enterprising designs to secure Turner’s services at 
his beloved Princeton had come to a frustrating end because of a lack 
of available funds. It was painful for Wilson to relate the sad news: 
‘My disappointment is more keen than I can say,’ he bitterly declared. 
The ‘mortification’ of having so ‘elaborately’ disturbed his Wisconsin 
friend was difficult, even for Wilson, to put in words. ‘But no more,’ 


he added. ‘I must write a line to Haskins; my left hand flags; and I am 
sick at heart.’ ** 


“Mrs Wilson’s postscript is printed in Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and 
Letters, Il, 43-44. 

* The letter, one of those in typewriting, had begun: ‘I can grind out letters on 
this machine now with my left hand.’ Mrs McAdoo has kindly supplied informa- 
tion elucidating these passages. During this early period at Princeton her father had 
developed writer’s cramp in his right hand through excessive use, and had trained 
himself both to write and to type with his left hand in order to relieve the strain. 
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This was not to be the first of his defeats; it was only the beginning. 
But out of this and other setbacks came a more vigorous Wilson, better 
prepared for larger conquests. His quarrel with the administration 
concerning the Turner appointment caused him to revise his entire 
opinion regarding President Patton. In November 1896, before the 
clash over the chair in American history, Patton was ‘a man of marked 
individuality and personal force’ who neither commanded nor inter- 
fered with academic freedom at Princeton. One month later, however, 
Wilson concluded that ‘our president does not bother us by having a 
mistaken policy, he daunts us by having no will or policy at all.’ ® 
Here is a key to the untold story of the origin of faculty dissatisfaction 
which resulted in a complete change of administrative policies six years 
later. The eloquent and obdurate Wilson was not the kind of a man to 
conceal discontent when he believed reforms and changes were neces- 
sary. It is not improbable that Wilson’s elevation to the presidency of 
Princeton was rooted in the conflict over Turner’s appointment. 

When Wilson became president the ‘Battle of Princeton’ was joined 
in earnest. He was involved in a series of acrimonious controversies 
that resulted in defeat after defeat in his struggle to ‘democratize’ the 
University. Wilson, however, gained the reputation of a reformer and 
a champion of the underprivileged, and this helped him to capture the 
governorship of New Jersey. 

Wilson’s later accomplishments as a political leader are well known, 
but an additional word might be said about Turner. He was, to use 
Wilson’s words, ‘the coming man in American history,’ “ and he soon 
distinguished himself as the undisputed leader in his field. In 1910, the 
year that Wilson was elected governor of New Jersey, Turner ac- 
cepted a call to Harvard. Here a whole host of eager young historians 
flocked to his seminars.** One of his final acts, before leaving the scene 
of his last teaching assignment to spend the remaining years in the Far 
West, was to give Harvard College Library the letters which almost 
changed the course of his life. 

Wiepvr R. Jacoss 


His typewriter was a Caligraph, an early machine with a separate key for each 
character and therefore no shift. He later recovered completely from this dis- 
ability, which never recurred. 

“Letters of 15 November and 15 December 1896, quoted above. 

“Wilson co J. B. Gilder, 30 January 1902, Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XXVI, 470. 

“See, for example, Edward Everett Dale, “Turner—the Man and Teacher,’ 
University of Kansas City Review, XVIII (Autumn 1951), 18-28. 











NOTES 


An Addition to the Cervantes Canon? 


Ew literary works of mankind 
P= made a more lasting and 

memorable impression than Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote. The gallant 
knight and his faithful squire have — 
each by his own devices — found their 
way into the reader’s heart. Sancho 
Panza, in particular, emerges as a 
warmly sympathetic character as he 
strives to underst-nd and to live in his 
master’s world. This admiration for 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
is best revealed when Sancho, follow- 
ing the practice of his master, attempts 
to allude to prominent figures of classi- 
cal antiquity. But on such occasions 
his intellectual handicaps prove in- 
surmountable and he offers a fright- 
fully garbled version of the name he 
has in mind. His shaky erudition ac- 
counts for errors such as ‘Cato Zon- 
zorino, 1 Sancho’s deformation of a 
name mentioned by Don Quixote 
throughout the book with reference 
to both the stern Roman moralist and 
the alleged author of the Disticha Ca- 
tonis. 

In Part II, Chapter XLII, Don Quix- 
ote, preparing Sancho for his difficult 
tasks as governor of the Island of 
Barataria, offers the following sage 


* Part II, Chapter XX (ed. Francisco Ro- 
driguez Marin, Madrid, 1927-28, II, 109). 
For the stylistic implications of the garbling 
see Amado Alonso, ‘Prevaricaciones idio- 
maticas del Quijote,’ Nueva revista de filo- 
logia hispaénica, 11 (1948), 11-20, and Leo 
Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History 
(Princeton, N. J., 1948), pp. 50-58. 
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advice: ‘“I say all this, Sancho, in 
order that you may not attribute to 
your own merits the favor you have 
received. Rather, you should give 
thanks to Heaven for its beneficence, 
and, after that, to the great profes- 
sion of knight-errantry for the poten- 
tialities inherent in it. Having, then, 
disposed your heart to believe what I 
have said to you, be attentive, my son, 
to this your Cato, who would counsel 
you...”’* Here Don Quixote has 
clearly in mind—as Pellicer, the 
learned commentator of Cervantes, ex- 
plains — Dionysius Cato, reputed au- 
thor of a treatise, popular from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, the 
Disticha de moribus3 


* Tr. Samuel Putnam (New Yoik, 1949), 
II, 780; italics mine. A similar allusion is 
found in Pr. Il, Ch. XXXIII (Putnam tr., 
Il, 733): ‘“All that the worthy Sancho has 
just said,” remarked the duchess, “is out of 
Cato’s maxims .. .”’ Not infrequently we 
find a Hispanic writer referring to the per- 
son responsible for his education as ‘my 
Cato, a name synonymous in Spain with 
righteousness and sage advice. Miguel de 
Barrios, for example, in Coro de las musas 
(Brussels, 1672), p. 367, in a poem dedicated 
to the memory of his deceased father, speaks 
of ‘... aquel Caton, cuya doctrina / me 
dio la luz que 4 la virtud me inclina.’ 

*Pellicer’s comment is quoted by Ro- 
driguez Marin (ed. 1927-28, V, 340), who 
notes elsewhere (V, 201, with references to 
the duchess’ allusion to Cato in Pr. II, Ch. 
XXXIII) that Cato’s moral treatise was often 
published together with a work by Michele 
Verino known by such varying titles as De 
puerorum moribus disticha, Disticha moralia, 
and Liber distichorum. 
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Notes 


It is scarcely surprising that the au- 
thor of Don Quixote should have been 
familiar with and have made use of 
this widely diffused work. Very re- 
cently, however, there has come to 
light a single copy of an edition, Bar- 
celona, 1609, of one of the Spanish 
translations of the Disticha Catonis 
with the name of Miguel de Cervantes 
on the title-page as ‘editor.’ William 
H. Robinson Ltd, of London, in offer- 
ing this copy in the most remarkable 
of their recent series of notable cata- 
logues,* set forth a detailed argument 
to substantiate the supposition that the 
work was ‘issued by no less a person 
than the great Cervantes,’ concluding 
that ‘there seems no reason to doubt 
its authenticity.’ Such a claim, thus 
launched and receiving serious atten- 
tion in various quarters, deserves care- 
ful examination. With the acquisition 
of the volume by the Harvard College 
Library, through the generosity of Mr 
Carl T. Keller, an opportunity offered 
itself to the present writer. 

First, as to the book itself. It ‘s 
small pamphlet, unbound, of tweive 
leaves signed A. Title-page and colo- 
phon are reproduced herewith, full 
size, in Plates I and II. The printer, 
Sebastian de Cormellas, is well known.5 
The two woodcut figures on the title- 
page represent a sage and a youth, per- 


Mags No. 83 (1953), pp. 23-24. 
*Born, like the author of Don Quixote, 
in Alcala de Henares, he appears in Barce- 
lona by 1590, where he and his heirs were 
active in — for over a hundred years. 
Among the many known works with his 
imprint is one of the 1618 editions of Cer- 
vantes’ Galatea, and to him has been attrib- 
uted the printing of the ‘false Quixote’ of 
1614 (Francisco Vindel, La verdad sobre el 
“falso Quijote,” Barcelona, 1937, Pt. I). As 
noted by Messrs Robinson, the type of the 
Exemplos agrees with that of other products 
of Cormellas of similar date. 
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haps in imitation of the ‘schoolmaster 
cuts’ found in some incunabula.* At 
the head of the title may be seen the 
characteristic signature of the Scottish 
patriot, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun 
(1655-1716), who in 1685 wandered 
through Spain purchasing rare and 
curious books. 

Given the fact that no shred of evi- 
dence has previously been unearthed 
to connect an edition of Cato with 
the author of Don Quixote, despite 
more than a century of some of the 
most intensive biographical investiga- 
tions in the history of scholarship, it 
is clear that the burden of proof must 
lie with anyone asserting such a con- 
nection. And the burden is certainly 
not made lighter by the known exist- 
ence in the sixteenth century of at 
least three persons named Miguel de 
Cervantes, two of them plainly en- 
titled also to the second name Saave- 
dra.? 

Against this background, then, a 
salient problem to be dealt with is that 
of the linking of the appellation ‘licen- 


*See Wilhelm Ludwig Schreiber and 
Paul Heitz, Die deutschen “Accipies” und 
Magister cum Discipulis-Holzschnitte (Stras- 
burg, 1908). 

Namely, Miguel of Alcala de Henares, 
baptized g October 1547, without mention 
in the er of the — —_ ee 
Miguel o' nsu tized 1 tember 
159% Miguel of Dioleas ds San fonn bap- 
tized g November 1558, with his father’s 
name given as Blas Cervantes Saavedra (see 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Vida de 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Madrid, 1819, 
PP- 9, 210, 552, 556). It is of interest to note 
that the baptismal entries of Consuegra and 
Alcazar de San Juan have later marginal 
notations to the effect that this Miguel 
was the author of Don Quixote. The true 
author, he of Alcald4, taking the second 
name apparently from a great-grandmother 
(Navarrete, Vida, pp. 238-239), seems to 
have employed it rather casually and irregu- 
larly, at least in documents. However, he 








go 
ciado’ with the name of the editor, 
‘Miguel de Cervantes,’ on the title- 
page of the newly discovered work 
(see Plate I).8 The licentiate degree, 
intermediate between that of bachelor 
and doctor, was granted only on satis- 
factory completion of specified courses 
of university studies, and the proper 
employment of the term licenciado 
was consequvently a matter of consid- 
erable moment. Nowhere in any of 
the known works of the great Cer- 
vantes does the term appear linked 
with the author’s name, nor in any 
document clearly referable to him.® 
In presenting their case, Messrs Rob- 
inson allude to the surmise that he 
studied in his youth at Salamanca and 
suggest that he may have taken his 
degree there, going on to explain the 
omission of the term from the known 


gave it, rather than Cervantes, to his natural 
daughter Isabel, and it is found on the title- 
pages of all editions of his established works 
published iz nis lifetime except the Galatea, 
appeszing in the latter work, however, at 
the end of the preface. 

*It may at least be noted that ‘Saavedra’ 
does not appear as a part of the editor’s 
name. 

* Messrs Robinson adduce a letter found 
by Gayangos in the British Museum (Add. 
MS 28,364, No. 38) in which a certain 
‘Ceuantes’ is apparently referred to as ‘licdo.’ 
(see Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Spanish Language in the British Museum, 
ed. Pascual Gayangos y Arce, London, 1875- 
93, Ill, 557, and Gayangos, ‘Cervantes en 
Valladolid,’ Revista de Espafia, XCVII, 1884, 
482-483 — also published separately, Madrid, 
1884; in neither of these accounts of the 
letter, however, is Cervantes referred to as 
licenciado). The letter, dated 1 April 1584, 
written by Sanctoyo de Molina, himself 
licenciado and Secretary of the Council of 
the Military Orders, to the Secretary of the 
King, Mateo Vazquez de Lecca, concerns 
proposals for filling vacant offices in the 
Orders. For a post at Segura de la Sierra 
Sanctoyo de Molina recommends ‘Ceuantes,’ 
who merits well as a result of his good 
services in the district of Montanchez. This 
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works on the ground that an =mphasis 
on academic standing would ‘e par- 
ticularly appropriate for a textbook 
and, conversely, would be inappropri- 
ate for the other works, which are 
more essentially in the class of belles- 
lettres. 

To the surmise about Salamanca 
might have been added others about 
Alcala de Henares and Seville. Yet the 
fact remains that there is no real evi- 
dence for any formal study by the 
author of Don Quixote save in the city 
school of Madrid, and the consensus 
of objective scholarship, after persis- 
tent attempts to prove the contrary, 
has been that he was without univer- 
sity training.° We must conclude, 
therefore, that he had no legitimate 
claim to the title of licenciado. Fur- 
ther, an illegitimate use is hardly to be 
thought of, in view of the intensity of 
literary enmities of the time. Even *f 
the veteran of Lepanto had been ca- 
pable of such arrogation (and there 
is nothing known of him to suggest 
this), the claim would surely have 
called forth from his detractors an 
outburst of sharp-tongued allusions 


is no evidence, however, to connect this 
‘Ceuantes’ with the author of Don Quixote, 
and there is on the other hand the significant 
fact that the latter makes no mention of so 
commendatory a matter in the list of his 
past services included in his petition to 
the King of 1590, when he was seeking ap- 
pointment to one of the offices then vacant 
in the Americas (Navarrete, Vida, pp. 75-76, 
312-313). 

* For a convenient summary of the mat- 
ter see Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Los puntos 
obscuros en la vida de Cervantes (Madrid, 
1916), pp. 17-21. The lack of academic 
training may have prompted students of 
Cervantes to coin the term ‘ingenio lego’; 
for a discussion of this matter see Américo 
Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Ma- 
drid, 1925), pp. 111-116. 
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and burlesque poems that would have 
left some mark down to the present." 
In pursuing their argument, Messrs 
Robinson point out that it was in 1609 
that the author of Don Quixote joined 
the Confraternity of the Slaves of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament and suggest 
the appropriateness of his editing ‘this 
semi-religious poem’ in that year. Yet 
the nature of the work would hardly 
seem to support this correlation. In- 
deed, one may be allowed the thought 
that the great Cervantes, in a moment 
of religious fervor, would have found 
a better means of spiritual expression 
than the bringing forth of one more 
edition of the commonplace didactic 
quatrains of a mediaeval reader.'? 


“Examples are known, to be sure, of 
seemingly incorrect use of the term. Cer- 
vantes’ distinguished contemporary, Mateo 
Aleman, author of Guzman de Alfarache, 
though a student at the Universities of Se- 
ville, Salamanca, and Alcala de Henares, and 

a ‘bachiller en artes y filosofia’ of the first, 
sppenannly did not receive the licentiate 
degree; nonetheless, on several occasions 
= in his career he signed himself licen- 

o (Francisco Rodriguez Marin and Mar- 
ans Menéndez y Pelayo, Discursos leidos 
ante la Real Academia Espafola, 2nd ed., 
Madrid, 1907, pp. 13-16). Another case is 
that of the father of the author of Don 
Quixote, Rodrigo de Cervantes, who in a 
document of 1599, fourteen years after his 
death, is referred to as ‘licenciado Cervantes 
de Saavedra’ (Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Docu- 
mentos cervantinos hasta abora inéditos, 
Madrid, 1897-1902, I, 136). There is no 
other instance of his being so styled, and 
his right to the title seems extremely un- 
likely; as he himself tells us on two occasions 
(Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Cervantes es- 
tudid en Sevilla, 2nd ed., Seville, 1905, pp. 
33-34), his profession was that of médico 
cirujano, a humble type of practitioner qual- 
ified to treat superficial ailments only and 
far below the rank of a true médico. Very 
probably the attribution to him of the title 
of licenciado in the document of 1599 arose 
through confusion with his father, Juan 
de Cervantes, a much more distinguished 

rson, who is regularly referred to as 
icenciado. 


QI 
Finally, we are told that the loss 
of a considerable portion of Cervantes’ 
writings could account for the silence 
of both contemporary and later 
sources regarding the Exemplos of 
1609. It is true that relatively few of 
the plays and poems known to have 
been written by the author of Don 
Quixote seem to have survived. Yet 
their disappearance hardly assures the 
identity of the editor of the Exem- 
plos.'8 
On the contrary, a careful exami- 
nation of the text itself should serve 
conclusively to dispel any belief in 
a connection between the author of 


* Wayland J. Chase, in his edition and 
translation of the work (The Distichs of 
Cato: A Famous Medieval Textbook, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, No. 7, Madison, Wis., 
1922, p. 11) Comments on its religious aspects 
-_~ lows ‘But while there is ore cer- 

suggestive of Christianity in these 
moon. re flavor was so P dight as to 
constitute no. diquali ification, nor do they 
reveal any special philosophic traces.’ In 
the fifteenth century there was a strong tend- 
ency to give the distichs a more Christian 
connotation, as may be seen in the Latin 
text published by Zainer in Ulm between 
1476 and 1478 under the title Documenta 
moralia Catonis, which contains such phrases 
as ‘Prologus Kathonis de omni cecitate 
hominis errantis in via morum ...,’ or in 
the French version of this century, existing 
both in manuscript and in several printed 
editions, with a title — in general ‘Le 
Cathon en francoys . . . le mirouer regime 
. Lego du corps et de lame’ (see 
Boas, ‘Die hs oo tonis,’ V erbandel- 
pa aie K lijke Akademie van W eten- 
schapen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, N. S., XXXIII, 1, 1934, 42-44). This 
Christianizing tendency is not, however, re- 
flected in the Spanish text under considera- 
tion. 

*It should perhaps be noted that Ar- 
mando Cotarelo y Valledor, in his recent 
study, ‘Obras perdidas de Cervantes que non 
se han perdido,’ Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espanola, XXVII_ (1947-48), 61-77 (also 
published separately, Madrid, 1947), makes 
no mention of the Exemplos de Caton. 
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Don Quixote and this newly discov- 
ered work. It is time to turn to such 
an examination. 

For a better understanding of the 
whole matter, it seems desirable to 
sum up briefly the history of the Dis- 
ticha, which in its Latin original and 
in translation exercised so profound an 
influence on European education, pro- 
verbial wisdom, and letters. Space 
does not serve to present all the the- 
ories that have been advanced con- 
cerning the identity of the author or 
the date of composition. It is enough 
to know that scholars are now gen- 
erally agreed that the name of Cato 
the Censor was linked to this work 
simply because he was known as a 
writer of wisdom literature, and that 
Dionysius Cato, to whom the work 
was later attributed, is a fictitious en- 
tity. The renowned Joseph Scaliger 
(1540-1609) is credited with having 
attached the name of Dionysius to the 
work. He claimed boldly that he based 
his assertion on a statement found in 
an old codex, and, in view of the high 
esteem in which Scaliger’s scholarship 
was held, nobody dared to doubt his 
contention. Subsequent editors and 
translators, swallowing Scaliger’s story, 
lent weight to the legend.'* 

Whoever the author may have been, 
however, the work enjoyed a diffusion 
and popularity that can be matched by 
few other books. From the Middle 
Ages to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was used as a first Latin reader 
in grammar schools. Since the work 


“For a summary of theories concernin 
the authorship of the Disticha see Friedrich 
Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato (Leipzig, 1852), 
pp. 3-7, Erich Bischoff, Prolegomena zu 

ionysius Cato (Erlangen, 1890), pp. 3-11, 
and, more particularly with respect to the 
introductory prose ‘epistola,’ Boas, ‘Die 
Epistola Catonis.’ 
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was in such great demand, printers 
published it time and again, varying 
arbitrarily the title. One finds, for ex- 
ample, such different forms as Dicta 
Catonis, Dicta M. Catonis ad filium 
suum, Libri Catonis ad filium suum, 
Libri Cc:cnis pbhilosophi, Dionysii 
Catonis Disticha de moribus ad filium, 
Disticha moralia D. Catonis, Parvus 
Cato et Magnus Cato. 

Translations vied in popularity with 
the Latin original. Versions in the prin- 
cipal European languages appeared at 
an early date, and Dutch, English, 
French, German, Greek, and Slavic 
‘Catos’ are now extant.’ In the 
American colonies Benjamin Franklin 
may have used the Disticha while a 
student at the Boston Latin School. 
Later, in Philadelphia in 1735, he pub- 
lished James Logan’s translation under 
the title of Cato’s Moral Distichs Eng- 
lished in Couplets—the first Latin 
classic both translated and printed in 
the British colonies.'7 

The book, whether in manuscript 
or printed form, was not the only 
means of diffusion for the moral wis- 
dom of ‘Cato.’ In the Middle Ages 
textbooks were so scarce that their 
possession was restricted largely to 


* Chase Dictichs, pp. 2-3. 

“For editions printed prior to 1501, 
whether in Latin or in translation, see 
Catonis Disticha: facsimilés, notes, liste des 
éditions du XV¢ siécle, ed. Joseph Néve 
(Liége, 1926), pp. 98-118, and the Gesamt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke, VI (Leipzig, 
1934), cols. 266-324. For early translations 
one may profitably consult Zarncke, Der 
deutsche Cato, and Max Otto Goldberg, 
Die Catonischen Distichen wibrend des 
Mittelalters in der englischen und franzé- 
sischen Literatur: 1. Theil, Der englische 
Cato (Leizig, 1883). 

* See Carl Van Doren’s introduction to 
the photographic facsimile of Franklin’s 
edition issued by the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1939), pp. 6-7. 
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teachers. Texts were therefore dic- 
tated to pupils, who were compelled 
to memorize them. This pedagogic 
technique, now in disrepute, persisted 
long after the spread of printing had 
made textbooks more generally avail- 
able, and probably accounts for the 
many allusions to the Disticha in Euro- 
pean letters. Whatever the modern 
reader’s reaction, the sentences of 
‘Cato’ were held in high esteem for 
centuries, and there was attached to 
thein a moral importance hardly in 
keeping with their content.'® 

Small wonder is it that under these 
circumstances the work should also 
have enjoyed great popularity in 
Spain. The Latin text appears in a 
number of manuscripts and incunab- 
ula,!® and there are at least four early 
translations into Spanish and three 
into Catalan.?° But even greater proofs 
of enduring interest in the work are 


* Chase, Distichs, pp. 3-4; Zarncke, Der 
deutsche Cato, p. 1. 

*See Karl Pietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes 
on Two Old Spanish Versions of the Dis- 
ticha Catonis,’ University of Chicago, The 
Decennial Publications, 1st Ser., VII (1902), 
193-196 (also issued separately, 1903); and 
for the incunabula, Gesamtkatalog, VI, cols. 
272, 273, 275. 

*® The Spanish translations are discussed 
below. Those in Catalan are not mentioned 
in any of the studies of the Disticha I have 
consulted. Two are anonymous prose ver- 
sions: one, of the fourteenth century, first 
published in Jahuda Bonsenyor, Llibre de 
paraules e dits de savis e filosofs, los Pro- 
verbis de Salomo, lo Llibre de Cato, ed. 
Gabriel Llabrés y Quintana (Palma de Mal- 
lorca, 1889), pp. 90-119; the other, stated to 
have been done in 1462, first published in 
Documentos literarios en antigua lengua cata- 
lana (siglos XIV y XV), ed. Préspero de 
Bofarull y Mascaré (Coleccion de documen- 
tos inéditos del Archivo General de la Co- 
rona de Aragon, Vol. XIII; Barcelona, 1857), 
pp- 303-310. A third version is reflected in 
the cobles of the Llibre de bons amoneste- 
ments of the famous Mallorcan apostate 
Fray Anselmo Turmeda. The Lliibre, re- 
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the many allusions to it appearing in 
Hispanic letters from the Siete Partidas 
of Alfonso the Sage to Don Quixote 
itself, as well as long thereafter. 

It is with the translations into Span- 
ish that we are most nearly concerned. 
Three of them may be described 
briefly. A translation by Martin Gar- 
cia Puyazuelo, Bishop of Barcelona, in 
redondillas of eight lines, was written 
in 1467 but apparently not published 
till after 1500.2" Another, by Gonzalo 


utedly written in Tunis in 1397 or 1398, 
rrows heavily from the thirteenth-century 
Italian Dottrina del Schiavo de Bari; it has 
appeared in many redactions and editions 
down through the centuries (for a modern 
printing see Cangoner de les obretes en nos- 
tra lengua materna mes divulgades durant 
los segles xiv, xv, e xvi, ed. Maria Aguilé y 
Fuster, Barcelona, 1900, and for a critical 
discussion, Agustin Calvet, Fray Anselmo 
Turmeda, Barcelona, 1914). 

"The date 1467 is given at the end of 
the translation in the only known edition 
(quoted in Pietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes,’ p. 
om. This edition, beginning ‘La coal 
tion del muy excellente doctor chaton la- 
mado fecha por un egregio maestro Martin 
garcia, and existing in two known copies 
(Escorial and Academia oe the latter 
incomplete), is without indication of place, 
printer, or date. Bibliographers have in gen- 
eral allocated it to Saragossa but have been 
uncertain as to date: Fr Benigno Fernandez, 
‘Crénica de la Real Biblioteca Escurialense,’ 
Ciudad de Dios, LVI (1901), 60, ‘A fines del 
siglo XV?’; Pietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes,’ p. 
209, ‘would have appeared in print as soon 
as the opportunity offered’ (ic. 1475 or 
shortly thereafter); Konrad Haebler, Bibli- 
ografia ibérica del siglo XV (The Hague 
and Leipzig, 1903-17), I, 134 (No. 289), and 
II, 40 (No. 140[5]), with assignment to the 
sixteenth century; Juan Manuel Sanchez, 
Bibliografia zaragozana del siglo XV (Ma- 
drid, 1908), p. 183 (No. 78), among ‘libros 
dudosos’; Néve, Catonis Disticha, p. 103 (No. 
118), ‘XV s.’; Gesamtkatalog, VE cols. 323- 
324 (No. 6384), ‘nach 1500(?)’. The work 
is not listed in Francisco Vindel, El arte 
tipografico en Espana durante el siglo XV: 
Zaragoza (Madrid, 1949); I have been un- 
able to consult Vindel, Dudosos de lugar de 
impresién (Madrid, 1951). 
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Garcia de Santa Maria, in arte mayor, 
is known from an edition entitled E/ 
Caton en latin y en romance, printed 
in Saragossa by Paul Hurus about 
1493-2 A third, also with the Latin 
text, and attributed to Martin Godoy 
de Loaysa, is found in a number of 
editions, of which the first recorded, 
Lyons, 1543, has as title Disticha de 
moribus, nomine Catonis inscripta, 
cum Latina & Hispanica interpreta- 
tione.?8 


Accounts of Martin Garcia, with some 
mention of his translation, are to be found 
in Vincenzio Blasco de Lanuza, Historias 
ecclesiasticas y secularés de Aragon (Sara- 
gossa, 1622), I, 555, Nicolas Antonio, Biblio- 
theca Hispana nova, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1788), 
II, 102, Felix de Latassa y Ortin, Bibliotecas 
antigua y nueva de escritores aragoneses, 
znd ed. by Miguel Gomez Uriel (Saragossa, 
1884-86), I, 597-Goo. 

* The only known copy, formerly in the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, has not been 
traced in recent years. The preface indi- 
cates that the work of translation was done 
in 1493 (Bartolomé José Gallardo, Ensayo de 
una biblioteca espaniola de libros raros y 
curiosos, Madrid, 1863-89, III, col. 30), but 
bibliographers have disagreed as to whether 
ao took place in 1493 or 1494: 

ietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes,’ p. 200, ‘1493’; 
Haebler, Bibliografia ibérica, 1, 62, and Il, 
39 (No. 140), ‘ca. 1493’; Néve, Catonis Dis- 
ticha, p. 103 (No. 117), ‘1494’; Gesamtkata- 
log, VI, col. 323 (No. 6383), ‘um 1493’; 
Vindel, El arte typografico: Zaragoza, pp. 
167-168 (No. 57), ‘1493’; Antoni Palau i 
Dulcet, Manual del librero bispanoamericano, 
znd ed. (Barcelona, 1948- ), III, 339 (No. 
50329), “1494.” 

This translation seems to have been little 
known: Antonio, Bibliotheca nova, 1, 555- 
557, José Amador de los Rios, Historia cri- 
tica de la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1861- 
65), VII, 319-323, and Latassa~Gomez, Bibli- 
otecas antigua y nueva, 1, 595-597, include 
no mention of it in their substantial ac- 
counts of its maker — who, further, has fre- 
quently been confused with the homony- 
mous Bishop of _— (see Francisco 
Cantera Burgos, Alvar Garcia de Santa 
Maria y su familia de conversos, Madrid, 
1952, Pp. 415). 

“The attribution to Godoy de Loaysa 
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The fourth translation, the earliest 
and the most successful, is of special 
interest to us. Anonymous, and in 
cuaderna via, it has been attributed to 
the thirteenth century, but strong ar- 
guments for a fourteenth-century date 
can be advanced.** It is a very free 
rendering, in 143 coplas, of most of 
the Latin text, with a few coplas drawn 
from another source. No manuscript 
is known, but no fewer than nine six- 
teenth-century editions have been de- 
scribed, each in a single copy, as fol- 
lows: Lisbon, 1521 (Biblioteca Muni- 
cipal, Oporto); Leon, 1533 (National- 
bibliothek, Vienna); n. p., n. d. (be- 


is made by Antonio, Bibliotheca nova, Il, 
102. Later editions recorded are Lyons, 
1551, Lyons, 1556, and Antwerp, 1565 
(Palau, Manual, Ill, 340, Nos. 50338 and 
50339). 

“Pietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes, pp. 211- 
212, attributes the translation to the thir- 
teenth century, on the basis of apparent re- 
flections of it in the Sobre el Credo of Pedro 
Pascual, who died in 1300. The text itself 
has been subject to so much modification 
and modernization that no safe conclusions 
can be drawn from it. But even in this 
modified state one can find certain indica- 
tions which cast some light on the prob- 
lem. In favor of the attribution to the thir- 
teenth century one could adduce that in 
order to preserve the meter one would have 
to read in 4b, for example, ‘en aquest(e) mi 
romance,’ and in 6a ‘sobre tod(o) manda- 
miento.’ This use of the apocope is frequent 
in thirteenth-century poems. Of greater 
importance are certain metrical peculiarities 
which hint strongly that the poem may 
date from the fourteenth century. For ex- 
ample, in 7d, ‘y si fueren menesterosos, por 
ellos afanards,’ the verse is formed by nine 
plus eight syllables; and 10d, ‘ca mejor vivi- 
ras alegre que lacerado toda tu vida,’ even 
in its probable older form, ‘mejor vivras 
alegre que lazrado todavia,’ gives seven plus 
eight syllables. One could also point out 
that in 3a the first hemistich ends in a prepo- 
sition: “Y como el mogo de / su padre era 
mandado.’ This procedure is frequentl 
found in Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Rimado de 
Palacio. 1 am indebted to Professor Rafael 
Lapesa for these suggestions. 
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fore 1539; formerly Biblioteca Co- 
lombina); Medina del Campo, 1542 
(British Museum); Medina del Campo, 
January 1543 (Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid); Medina del Campo, Septem- 
ber 1543 (Duque de T’Serclaes, Se- 
ville); Seville, 1550 (Libreria Layetana, 
1944); Burgos, 1563 (formerly Biblio- 
teca Gayangos; reprinted Madrid, 
1929); Alcala de Henares, 1586 (Mar- 
qués de Jerez, Seville). 

That interest in so popular a work 
should cease with the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that such maxims as 


Despende lo que has ganado siempre con 
mesura 
nunca vses mal dello, ni hagas dello 
locura, 
ca quien lo suyo gasta por su mala ventura 
pide despues a los otros, quando es en 
estrechura 76 


should disappear suddenly from the 
Spanish classrooms, was not to be 
credited. Yet until the discovery of 
the single copy of the Exemplos of 
1609, now at Harvard, no edition later 
than that of Alcala 1586 was recorded. 
Printings of the seventeenth century 
—and perhaps of even later date — 
must literally have been read to shreds, 
After all, the nine sixteenth-century 
editions are known in every case from 
a single copy only. 

There is documentary evidence that 
copies of the Disticha were shipped to 
the Spanish colonies in America, and 
were widely distributed there. In 1600 
the ship Espiritu Santo carried 248 


* Pietsch, ‘Preliminary Notes, pp. 209- 
211; Palau, Manual, Ill, 340-341 (Nos. 50358— 
50361). I have been unable to consult Wer- 
ner Krauss, Altspanische Drucke im Besitz 
der ausserspanischen Bibliotheken (Berlin, 
1951). 

* Exemplos de Caton, 1609, fol. A3r. 
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‘Catones, *" and eight reams of ‘catones 
y alexos y otros libros Pequefios’ went 
in the San Francisco de Paula.”* In the 
early seventeenth century an Isabel 
Ferreyra of Cordoba, Argentina, per- 
haps a schoolmistress, left among other 
possessions ‘34 librillos de Catén que 
valian un real cada uno.’ 2® And a ‘Cato 
Espafiol’ figures in the inventory of 
the library of Don Francisco de Or- 
tega, Montevideo, 15 November 
1790.2%° A careful search in Latin 
American private and public collec- 
tions might well bring to light further 
copies and editions. 

A comparison of the text of the 1609 
Exemplos with that of the sixteenth- 
century editions shows conclusively 
not only that the newly found edition 
represents one more printing of the 
mediaeval translation in cuaderna via 
but also, and more significantly in the 
present context, that the licendiado 
Miguel de Cervantes was offering 
nothing more than a reprint of the 
Alcala de Henares edition of 1586." 

™ Registro de Ida de Naos, 18, 4, 57/7, in 
the Archivo General de Indias, Seville; 
= by Rodriguez Marin, Discursos lei- 

OS, pp. 24-25. 

=f istro de Ida de Naos, 18, 4, 56/6; 
quoted by José Torre Revello, El libro, la 
imprenta y el periodismo en América durante 
la dominacién espafiola (Publicationes del 


Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, Nr. 
LXXV; Buenos Aires, 1940), Apéndice, p. 


LXXX, 

* Guillermo Furlong Cardiff, S. J., Bibli- 
otecas argentinas durante la dominacién 
hispanica (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 32. 

“Furlong Cardiff, Bibliotecas argentinas, 

. 122. 

. “ The collations in Pietsch, ‘Preliminary 
Notes,’ pp. 214-221, of 28 coplas in three 
editions, including that of 1586, provide 
ample opportunity for determining the posi- 
tion of the 1609 edition. Yet there is no 
complete text of any Spanish translation 
readily available; a critical edition of the 
cuaderna via version, based on all known 
printings, would render an important serv- 
ice to Hispanic scholarship. 
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Changes between the two editions 
affect nothing more than spelling and 
punctuation. For example, double 
consonants such as ‘ff’ are eliminated 
in the Exemplos. That its editor, in 
the light of all the foregoing, should 
be the author of Don Quixote seems 
impossible of acceptance. Possibly a 
search among the archives of Barce- 
lona would yield documents that 
would help to identify the licenciado 
Cervantes, who could perhaps have 
been master of one of the local gram- 
mar schools. 

Yet this copy of the Exemplos, 
1609, now at Harvard, remains of 
great interest. It is in the first place 
the only known copy of the only 
known seventeenth-century edition of 
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the most popular of the Spanish trans- 
lations of the Disticha Catonis.** But 
in addition it is the only known copy 
in the western hemisphere of any 
Spanish translation of the work. In 
this copy alone may American schol- 
ars find ready access to a text that 
played a perennially important role in 
Spanish literature and culture.** 


Epwarp GLASER 


“ A special bibliographical feature of the 
1609 edition is discussed by Mr William A. 
Jackson in the note immediately ——s 

“I should like to express my gratitude 
for the invaluable advice, generous help, and 
kind guidance which I received from Mr 
G. W. Cottrell, Jr in the preparation of this 
paper. 


Printed Quire and Sheet Numbers 


copy of Exemplos de Caton, 

Barcelona, 1609, recently ac- 

quired by the Harvard College 
Library and described in the note im- 
mediately preceding, has in the middle 
of its title-page a small printed arabic 
figure ‘3’ (see Plate I of the preceding 
note, opposite page 88). Its appear- 
ance there reminded the present 
writer of similar numbers he had seen 
printed on other titles. Inquiry among 
friends whose opportunities for ex- 
amining books were as great as or 
greater than his revealed that few if 
any had observed these numbers or 
given thought as to their purpose. 
The present paper is therefore an at- 
tempt to describe the phenomenon 
and to suggest an explanation. It takes 
its departure from a cursory search 
along the shelves in the Houghton and 


Widener Libraries and in a few of the 
printed catalogues most likely to prove 
rewarding. Unquestionably further 
search would produce many more ex- 
amples of a similar nature, but those 
thus far assembled should serve as a 
base for the generalizations here pro- 
pounded. If, however, examples of 
different types, periods, or gereral 
regions should be noted, the writer 
would be grateful to hear of them. 
The cursory survey made has 
yielded nearly two score of books 
printed in Paris from 1510 to 1550 
that exhibit numbers of this general 
sort, placed most often on the title- 
page (usually above the vignette, if 
there is one, or below the imprint), 
but sometimes at the end of the work. 
These books have the following points 
in common: they are all in black let- 














Notes 


ter; they are all romances or popular 
books, on cheap paper, usually in 
quarto but sometimes in octavo; they 
were all printed or published by a 
rather small part of the Parisian book 
trade of that period — the widow of 
the first Jean Trepperel, for example, 
was the publisher, either by herself or 
with Jean Jehannot, of fourteen of 
the books noted, and Alain Lotrian 
was connected with seven. A quick 
calculation indicates that the num- 
bers in question were intended to ex- 
press the number of quires, or the 
number of sheets if different, or both, 
contained in the book. 

In three of the numerous instances 
where the quires are irregular and the 
number of sheets is not the same as 
that of the quires, both numbers are 
given. On the title of Jean Bouchet, 
Lamoureux trasy sans espoir, 4°, 
widow of J. Trepperel, [ca. 1520], 
which collates A* B* C-G‘, is printed 
‘vij. / 8.F. /,’ which evidently means 
seven quires in eight sheets. The ‘F’ 
here and elsewhere seems to stand for 
‘feuilles,’ to be interpreted as ‘sheets.’ 
In Les cronicqs de France abregees, 
4°, widow of J. Trepperel and J. 
Jehannot, [ca. 1518], which collates 
A® B-E* F® G-M‘, the number ‘14’ in 
arabic occurs at the end of the colo- 
phon recto [M4], and ‘xii’ above a 
woodcut, on the verso, again indicat- 
ing apparently twelve quires in four- 
teen sheets. Below the imprint on the 
title of Le livre de messire Cleriadus 


*Reproduced in Catalogue des livres de 
la bibliothéque de M. le baron James de 
Rothschild (Paris, 1884-1920), IV, 155 (No. 
2826). Other French books discussed beiow 
will be found in this Catalogue, at Nos. 543, 
1078, 2618, 2813, 3021, 3163, 3315, and in 
Hugh W. Davies, Catalogue of Early French 
Books of C. Fairfax Murray (London, 1910), 
NOS. 43, 91, 393+ 59, 594, 595, 618, 656. 
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. . « Et de Meliadice, 4°, P. Sergent, 
[ca. 1530], which collates A-N* O® 
P-S* T® V-Z*, is printed ‘xxv, C’, 
while on the verso of the last leaf, be- 
low Sergent’s device, is printed ‘xxiij. 
C.’, that is, twenty-five sheets in twen- 
ty-three quires,” with ‘C’ standing for 
‘cahiers’ or ‘quires.’ 

In some instances where the num- 
ber of the quires is less than that of 
the sheets only the latter number is 
given. Examples are La vie ma dame 
saicte Barbe, 4°, P. Sergent [ca. 1525], 
which collates A* B® C-F*, and bears 
on the title the number ‘vij.’; and an 
edition of Lhistoire de Isaie le triste, 
4°, J. Bonfons, [ca. 1550], which col- 
lates a-z® z® 3® A-G*® H*, and has 
printed on the title ‘Ixv.C.’, which is 
the number of the sheets, there being 
only thirty-three quires. 

Jean St Denys was evidently a pub- 
lisher who was quite particular about 
these matters, for all of the books of his 
noted which exhibit such numbers have 
them very exactly recorded, even to 
the half sheets, as, for example, his edi- 
tion of Le voyage de la saicte cyte de 
Hierusalé, 8°, J. St Denys, [ca. 1530], 
which collates A-H® I*, and bears on 
the title ‘viii.f.z.d.’; or his edition of 
Le dyalogue monseigneur sainct Gre- 
goire, 4°, P. Leber [for St Denys, ca. 
1525], which has printed above a 
woodcut on the verso of the last leaf 
“{ xxxiii. C. z d’.’, and which collates a® 
b-h* i® k-s* t® v-z* z* a* A-D* E®, giv- 
ing thirty-three and a half sheets in 
thirty quires. Likewise, his octavo 
edition of Innocent III, Le passe terxeps 
de tout homme, J. St Denys, [ca. 
1530], which collates a-t® v*, is marked 
‘xix. f. z d’ on the title, or nineteen 


* The Harvard copy of this work comes 
from the library of Madame de Pompadour. 
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and a half sheets. His edition of La 
dure et cruelle bataille et paix du glori- 
eulx sainct Pensard, 8°, J St Denys, 
[ca. 1535], is equally specific, for it 
collates A-G* and bears on the title 
‘iij.f.z.d.’, or three and a half sheets. 
Two of his books which are octavos 
printed throughout in half sheets have 
on their titles the total of whole sheets 
contained in them, as, for example, Le 
blason des couleurs en armes, [J. St 
Denys, ca. 1525], which collates A-O* 
and bears the figure ‘viii.’ on the title. 

In every instance, besides those al- 
ready noted, in which ‘F’ or ‘f’ (for 
‘feuilles’) is used, the number given 
is that of the sheets in the volume. 
But in two cases it happens also to be 
the number of the quires: Le debat de 
lhomme z de largent, 8°, A. Lotrian 
[ca. 1545], which collates A-C* and 
is marked on the title ‘iij.f.’; and 
Lhistoire du Guillaume de Palerne, 
4°, N. Bonfons [ca. 1550], which col- 
lates A-P* and reads on the title 
‘xv. F.’, see Plate Ia).® 

In two cases the numbers are not 
quite accurate. One of the editions * 
of Arnoul Gréban’s Le mistere de la 
passid, 4°, widow of J. Trepperel and 
J. Jehannot, [ca. 1518], bears the num- 
ber ‘xlviii.’ on the title, but collates 
a-h®-4 i* ké |4 m® n- + r-v*8 y-z* A-B* 
C* E-R®* S-Y* AA-CC* DD*, which 
is sixty-three and a half sheets in forty- 
nine quires, instead of forty-eight. 
Likewise, the edition of Lhistoire de 
Ysaie le triste, 4°, P. le Noir [ca. 
1530], which collates a® a-l* m® n-v* 
x® y* z§ z* A-L* M® N-X* AA-BB* 
CC? DD-OO* PP* QQ-RR* SS*, bears 


* All the illustrations accompanying the 
present note are reproduced from copies at 
Harvard. 

*See Brunet, Manuel, Ill, cols. 


1974. 


1973- 
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the number ‘Ixiii.’ on the title, but actu- 
ally is seventy and a half sheets in 
sixty-four quires.® 

The other examples which have been 
noted are all quire numbers rather than 
sheet numbers, and all occur on the 
titles,* with two exceptions. The first 
is an edition of Sidrach le grat philos- 
ophe, 4°, widow of J. Trepperel and 
J. Jehannot [ca. 1520],7 which bears 
on the last page, otherwise blank, the 
number ‘xxviii,’ in large letters, and 
collates A-C*+*® a-f#® g-h*: i-v84 z4 
x-z** 98, or twenty-eight quires in 
forty and a half sheets. Likewise, 
Nicole de La Chesnaye, Le nef d’ sate, 
4°, J. Jehannot, [ca. 1510], which 
bears on the verso of the last leaf above 
Jehannot’s device the number ‘xviii,’, 
collates A-D*® E-G** H-K** L-R* S°, 
or eighteen quires in twenty-two and 
a half sheets. 

It was remarked above that these 
books were all of Parisian origin, and 
that appears to be the case, although 
one book not hitherto cited has been 
said to have been printed in Lyons.® 
This is Les vertus des eaues et des 
herbes, 4°, n. p., [ca. 1510], which col- 
lates a-c* A® and bears on the title the 
number ‘iii. Apparently the only 


° Davies, Catalogue, II, 891 (No. 594), has 
pointed out that in this case the preliminary 
quire was probably not counted. 

*See Davies, Catalogue, Nos. 194, 326, 
327, 368, 393, 422, 521, 535, 618, 666; Roths- 
child Catalogue, Nos. 1496, 1497, 1773, 2829, 
3014, 3098; Eugéne Dutuit, La collection 
Dutuit: livres et manuscrits (Paris, 1899), 
No. 305; and Henry Harrisse, Excerpta 
Colombiniana (Paris, 1887), Nos. 93 and 198. 
In a number of instances the dates of print- 
ing supplied in these catalogues has seemed 
to a ee accustomed to the ac- 
curacy employed in other periods and places 
somewhat casual. 

*Copy at Harvard. 

* Rothschild Catalogue, IV, 557-559 (No. 
3163). 
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reason for assigning the book to Lyons 
is that there is another edition of the 
work with the Lyons imprint of 
Claude Nourry. An examination of 
the twelve volumes of Baudrier’s 
Bibliographie lyonnaise, while not ex- 
haustive, has failed to produce a single 
Lyonnese example of the practice un- 
der consideration. It therefore seems 
probable that this book also was 
printed in Paris. 

When the practice reappears, near 
the end of the sixteenth century, it is 
not in France, but in Spain. Here 
over thirty books have been noted, 
ranging from 1598 to 1733, all with 
sheet numbers printed on their titles. 
A quarter of them have the word 
‘pliegos’ (meaning ‘sheets’), or an ab- 
breviation of it, prefixed to the num- 
ber. In no case where the quire num- 
ber differs from the sheet number is 
the former given. The earliest ex- 
ample found, Pedro Malén de Chaide, 
Libro de la conversion de la Magda- 
lena, 8°, Madrid, 1598, has “46 [vig- 
nette] pliegos.’ on the title.® Very 
similar is the latest, Gonzalo de Ces- 
pedes y Meneses, Varia fortuna de el 
soldado Pindaro, 4°, Madrid, 1733, 
which reads ‘Plieg. [vignette] 60.’.1° 
A typical example is the Exemplos de 
Caton, Barcelona, 1609, referred to 
above as the immediate occasion of 
the present paper. This pamphlet, 
signed A, is a quarto in twelves, that 
is, made up of three sheets, as the 
number on the title indicates, folded 
one inside the other. Although the 
Exemplos may not be attributed to the 
author of Don Quixote, as the preced- 


*See Francisco Vindel, Manual grafico- 
descriptivo del biblidfilo hispano-americano 
(1475-1850) (Madrid, 1930-31), V, No. 
1570. 

* Copy at Harvard. 
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ing note makes clear, it is of interest 
to observe that five of the Spanish 
books bearing printed sheet numbers 
are editions of various works of Cer- 
vantes Saavedra.'! 

Of the Spanish books thus far noted, 
almost half, including the earliest and 
latest, were printed in Madrid, while 
the remainder are divided among six 
cities, including Cordova and Huesca. 
Distribution over the period is fairly 
even, every decade being represented 
except the last of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are four examples in the 
teens of this century, six in the forties, 
and five in the sixties. 

Like the earlier French examples, 
the Spanish ones are nearly all ‘popu- 
lar’ books: romances such as Andrés 
Sanz, La mogiganga del gusto, en seis 
novelas, 8°, Saragossa, 1641, which 
collates * A-P®, and therefore contains 
exactly fifteen and a half sheets, as 
called for on the title (Plate Ic); 
courtesy books such as Lucas Gracian 
Dantisco, Galatea espanol, 12°, Barce- 
lona, 1680, which collates A-K’*, and 
therefore contains only ten sheets in- 
stead of the eleven called for on the 
title (Plate Ib); or collections of poetry 
such as Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, 
El Parnaso espafiol, 4°, Madrid, 1668, 
which contains the exact number of 
sheets called for on its title (Plate Ila), 
and Luis de Géngora, Todas las obras, 
4°, Madrid, 1654, which collates 4€- 
aa* aae? A-Ff*, or one and a half 


"These are the Valladolid 1617 and 
Barcelona 1618 editions of the Galatea, and 
the Madrid 1647 and 1662 and Barcelona 
1704 editions of Don Quixote. The title- 
pages are reproduced in Vindel, Manual, 
II, Nos. 554, 556, 574, 577, and 581. The 
Cortina copy of the 1647 edition and a fine 
copy in original vellum of the 1704 edition 
of Don Quixote are in the Carl T. Keller 
collection at Harvard. 
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sheets less than the number claimed on 
the title (Plate IIb). 

Unlike the French examples, how- 
ever, the Spanish are not connected 
with any particular printers or pub- 
lishers, perhaps because of the much 
longer period during which they were 
produced. Some half dozen or more 
of them were printed at the Imprenta 
del Reino in Madrid, but of the other 
examples noted not more than three 
were published or printed by any one 
person.!? 

Examples of printed quire or sheet 
totals have not been found on books 
of any other countries or periods than 
those described above. It would be 
interesting to learn if any such exist, 
but it would be even more interesting 
to have documentary or other evi- 
dence as to why they were inserted 
and why they were not more widely 
employed if the purpose served was a 
useful one. As it is, we are reduced 
to conjecture. It might be suggested 
that they were intended to serve the 
same end as registers, employed in 
Italian, French, and Spanish books of 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies to enable the printer, binder, or 


*Spanish examples, in addition to those 
already mentioned, include the following 
noted at Harvard: Jorge de Montemayor, 
Diana, 8°, Barcelona, 1614; three works by 
Juan Pérez de Montalvan: Swcessos y 
prodigios de amor, 4°, Madrid, 16:8, Fama 
posthuma ...del ... Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio, 4°, Madrid, 1636, Comedias, 4°, 
Valencia, 1652; Infante Juan Manuel, El 
conde Lucanor, 4°, Madrid, 1642; Lope de 
Vega Carpio, Arcadia, 8°, Madrid, 1653; 
Sebastian Ventura de Vergara Salcedo, 
Ydeas de Apolo, 4°, Madrid, 1663; Historia 
del esforzado caballero Clamades, 4°, Cor- 
dova, [ca. 1700]; and Mariana de Carabajal 
y Saavedra, Novelas entretenidas, 4°, Ma- 
drid, 1728— as well as the following shown 
in Vindel, Manual, Nos. 37, 72, 511, 1086, 
1271, 1348, 1597, 1934, and 2166. 
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purchaser to check the completeness 
of the volume.!* It is conceivable that 
the numbers may have had such a pur- 
pose in books with quire numbers 
only or with both quire and sheet num- 
bers. But they could not have been 
so intended in books that give sheet 
numbers only. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that registers were becoming 
more and more infrequent — appar- 
ently because they had been found to 
be of relatively little use — just at the 
period when certain Paris printers 
were beginning to employ the printed 
quire and sheet numbers. 

A quite different explanation may 
therefore be suggested with some con- 
fidence, namely, that the numbers 
were intended to serve as a guide for 
the pricing of books. It has been fairly 
widely accepted that book prices, very 
soon after the invention of printing 
and for centuries thereafter — in fact 
almost down to the introduction of 
power presses — were primarily based 
on the number of sheets, at least for 
the ordinary unbound illustrated book 
in a standard-size type such as pica.’* 

Within these limits, variations in 
prices per sheet were remarkably uni- 
form both as to place and time. In 
1516 John Rastell printed a Year Book 
(STC 9555) of forty sheets with a 
note at the end stating ‘d The price of 
thys boke is .xvi.d vnbownde’ — or at 
the rate of a penny for two and a half 
sheets. Henry Harrisse has recorded 
some of the prices paid by Ferdinand 


* Concerning the early cing. age of 
the register see Konrad Haebler, The Study 
of Incunabula, tr. Lucy E. Osborne (New 
York, 1933), pp. 54-62. 

“See the chapter on book prices in 
Haebler, Study of Incunabula, pp. 180-191, 
and the articles by Francis R. fhoue and 
Henry S. Bennett in the Library, sth Ser., 
V (1950), 83-112 and 172-178. 
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Columbus for little Paris pamphlets 
from 1525 to 1535, observing that 
that they were fairly stable at two 
deniers per octavo sheet.5 In 1598 
the Stationers’ Company passed an 
ordinance which prohibited the selling 
of books in pica type at more than a 
penny for two sheets.** As late as 
1630 the Court of the Company was 
enforcing this ordinance, for John 
Partridge was informed that if he did 
not sell Sir John Hayward’s The life 
and raigne of King Edward the Sixt 
at sixteen pence a copy, ‘which is ac- 
cording to the order at 2 sheetes a 
penny. That then any of the Com- 
pany may ymprint it although it be 
his Copie.’ 17 

The signatures appearing in Henry 
Hammond’s Of the povver of the 
keyes: or, of binding and loosing, 4°, 
for R. Royston, 1647, which collates 
[-] A-M* (m)-(n)* N-S* T.V.X.4 
(T.V.X.4 = [-]1), can be explained 
only by assuming that it was of im- 
portance to know that the book con- 
tained twenty-one sheets even though 
the last signature would, except for 
its unusual triple form, appear to be 
the nineteenth, The two _ sheets, 
(m)-(n)*, apparently were interpo- 
lated because of a miscalculation in 
casting off divided copy. Here again 
the most reasonable interpretation of 
the phenomenal signature is that the 
price of the book was based on the 
number of sheets in it and the printer 


* Harrisse, Excerpta Colombiniana, pp. 
xxv-xxvi (n. 6). 

* Records of the Court of the Stationers’ 
Company, 1576-1602, ed. Walter W. Greg 
and E. Boswell (London, 1930), pp. 58-s9. 

* Unpublished ‘Court-Book C’, fol. 106b, 
19 April 1630. As a matter of fact, the book 
contains only twenty-three and a half sheets, 
but perhaps the Court was allowing for the 
two engravings. 
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or publisher wished to make it obvious 
that more than nineteen sheets were 
contained in it. 

Many people have noticed — the 
Warden of All Souls can display in 
his own collection more than a score 
of examples — the manuscript ciphers, 
usually lower-case letters written in 
the form of fractions somewhat re- 
sembling Burton’s three ‘r’s,® which 
occur on the titles of many seven- 
teenth-century English books. As they 
do not appear to be in any one hand 
and are found at various positions on 
the titles, and as for many reasons 
they do not appear to be collectors’ 
marks, it is possible that they may be 
seventeenth-century booksellers’ price 
ciphers and that one part of the frac- 
tion refers to the number of sheets 
and the other to the price in pence or 
shillings. Perhaps someone may have 
the ingenuity and persistence to solve 
this riddle. 

In Spain, the Hapsburg bureauc- 
racy organized the control of the 
press perhaps more completely than 
in any other country. Paper taxes 
were imposed on Spanish and Portu- 
guese books long before they were 
introduced elsewhere, and anyone 
familiar with these books has seen the 
notices — always printed, so far as 
the writer has observed, just below 
the imprints — reading ‘Esta tassado 
en tres reales.’, ‘Esta tassado a tres 
quartillos el pliego, en papel.’, ‘Esta 
tassado en tres reales y medio.’, or 
‘Esta taixado na meza do Paco a [3291] 


* Cf. Sir William Osler, ‘Robert Burton 
— The Man, His Book, His Library,’ Ox- 
ford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings & 
Papers, I (1925), 185-186, and plate opp. p. 
246. 
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reis em papel.’ 1° The first substantial 
book printed in South America, the 
Doctrina Christiana, y catecismo para 
instruccion de los Indios, 4°, Lima, 
1584, bears below the imprint the no- 
tation: ‘Esta tassado vn Real por cada 
pliego, en papel.’.2° Sometimes, as in 
one of the examples above, the num- 
ber of reales or maravedis was origi- 
nally left blank, and one can only 
imagine the discussions with the tax 
collectors! 

Although most of the Spanish ex- 
amples of printed sheet numbers 
which have been observed are correct 
to the half-sheet, six of them, or one 
in five of those observed, give a total 
which is higher by a half-sheet to a 
sheet and a half than is actually con- 
tained in the books. Since only one 
instance has been noted in which the 
sheet number is less than the book 


* The examples are taken from Vindel, 
Manual, V1, Nos. 1821, 1973, 1947, and the 
Harvard copy of Manuel do Valle de 
Moura, De incantationibus seu ensalmis, 2° 
(Evora, 1620). In the last example the figure 
“3291” is inserted in ink. 


*® Copy at Harvard. 
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contains, and that by only one leaf,?* 
it is obvious that the merchants’ ‘opti- 
mism,’ if we may be euphemistic, has 
interfered with the accuracy of the 
count. The fact that the errors, if any, 
are always, or nearly always, to the 
advantage of the vendor may perhaps 
be accepted in lieu of documentation 
that at least in Spain the printed sheet 
numbers were placed on the titles as 
a convenience in calculating prices. 

The employment of quire as well 
as sheet numbers in some of the earlier 
French books is less easy to explain. 
Perhaps their use arose through a con- 
fusion of purposes: a holdover, on the 
one hand, from the registers, as repre- 
sented by the quire numbers, and, on 
the other, the newer idea of a device 
for the ready calculation of prices, as 
shown in the sheet numbers. 


Wittu A. JAcKson 


* Alonso de Ledesma, Romancero y mon- 
struo imaginado, 8°, Barcelona, 1616, which 
is marked ‘24.’ and is said (Vindel, Manual, 
V, No. 1400) to contain 193 leaves or twenty- 
four sheets and one leaf. However, no 
proper collation of this book has been 
found. 


The Tale of Julia and Pruneo 


HE manuscript that now bears 

the number MS Typ 24 in the 
collection of the Department 

of Graphic Arts of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library has been described in 
some detail in a catalogue of E. P. 
Goldschmidt & Company;' and in 
part by James Wardrop in a recent is- 


* Catalogue 50, Sources of English Litera- 
ture before 1640 (London, 1939), lot 310. 


sue of this Buttetin.2, Mr Wardrop 
identifies the writer and decorator of 
the manuscript as the Veronese anti- 
quary Felice Feliciano, and reproduces 
(Plate I) Feliciano’s elaborate title- 
pages for two of the movelle (the first 
is reproduced also as Plate XII in the 


*‘Six Italian Manuscripts in the Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts,’ Harvarp Liprary 
Buttetin, VII (1953), 221-222. 
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Goldschmidt catalogue). Feliciano, 
primarily an archaeologist and espe- 
cially an epigraphist, was also the 
author of sonnets and of a novella en- 
titled Justa victoria, a calligrapher, a 
printer, and (according to Sabbadino 
degli Arienti) an alchemist. He was a 
friend of Mantegna and of Giovanni 
Bellini. Born in 1432 or 1433, he was 
active as late as 1476; the date of his 
death is not known.® 

The manuscript, bearing no scribal 
date or mark of ownership, contains 
the following ten items, of which only 
items 3 and 7 give names of authors:* 

1. The well-known anonymous 
novella commonly called Ippolito e 
Leonora (often unjustifiably attributed 
to Leon Battista Alberti). 

z. A sonnet beginning ‘Chi uol 
bella uictoria e star sicuro.’ 5 

3- Leonardo Bruni’s well-known 


*See Alessandro Mortata, Catalogo dei 
manoscritti italiani che... si conservano 
nella Biblioteca Bodleiana a Oxford (Oxford, 
1864), cols. 14-18 and 74 (Mortara describes 
two manuscripts written by Feliciano, one 
containing chiefly letters of his own, the 
other a copy of La bella mano of Giusto de’ 
Conti); » Raber Papanti, Catalogo’ dei 
novellieri italiani in prosa (Leghorn, 1871), 
I, 14, and II, v-vi (‘Prefazione’), vii-xxiv 
(‘Novelle aggiunte,’ text of Justa victoria, 
Feliciano’s movella); R. Schéne, ‘elicis 
Feliciani Veronensis opusculum ineditum,’ 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, 1 (1872), 255-269; 
Curzio Mazzi, ‘Sonetti di Felice Feliciano,’ 
Bibliofilia, M1 (1901-1902), 55-68; Letterio 
di Francia, Novellistica (Milan, 1924-25), I, 
331-334 (di Francia summarizes and discusses 
Feliciano’s novella) ; Giuseppe Fiocco, ‘Felice 
Feliciano amico degli artisti,’ Archivio 
Veneto-Tridentino, IX (1926), 188-201; 
Victor Scholderer, ‘A Note on Felix Anti- 
quarius,’ Gutenberg-Jahrbuch (1933), pp. 
34-35; and Vittorio Rossi, I] quattrocento 
(Milan, 1945), pp. 178 and 212, n. 12. 

*In quotations from the manuscript the 

lling, capitalization, and punctuation of 
the original are retained; but words are 
separated and apostrophes are introduced 
according to the usual modern practice. 

*This sonnet is by Alberti and is pub- 
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novella of Seleucus, Antiochus, and 
Stratonice. 

4-6. A group of three anonymous 
novelle, all of them evidently by the 
same Venetian author, and all of them 
tales of love and death. The titles of 
the three novelle are: 

(4) Tulia vnica figliola de misier 
giouanne de castelli da l’amore di 
uno giouane presa, e dal padre 
cautelosamente maritata, se uccidete 
con la medesma spada de |’amato 
giouane, il quale saputa la morte 
dela sua amante, cautamente la note 
aperta la sua sepoltura, sopra del 
morto corpo con la propria mano si 
uccidete. 

(5) Hieronymo di bracchi pado- 
ano Amando vna giouane e con- 
strecto dal padre di tor per moglie 
nega al padre non uolere maritarsi. 
Et languendo per amore nelle sue 
brace gli conciede morte che la 
desiderata giouane si aduedesse 
Pultimo giorno et a questo modo li 
giouaneti inamorati per amore fini- 
rono la loro vita. 

(6) Antonia di Cresenzo da 
montagnana attentendo di parlare 
ad un giouane da lei amata e di la 
sua morte cagione e gramissima- 
mente rimessa con poca pacientia 
langue disperata. 

7-8. Two Italian eclogues entitled: ® 

(7) Leonis baptiste Alberti, pa- 
tricij florentinj Egloga nomine 
Tyrsis. 


lished in his Opere volgari, ed. Anicio 
Bonucci (Florence, 1843-49), Ill, 295. On 
Alberti’s Italian verse see Girolamo Mancini, 
Vita di Leon Battista Alberti, 2nd ed. (Flor- 
ence, 1911), pp. 78-83. 

* The first of these two eclogues has not 
previously been recorded, as far as I am 
aware; it may well be by Alberti. The sec- 
ond is by Alberti and is published in his 
Opere volgari, V, 359-361. 
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(8) Egloga Corymbus. 


9. An anonymous ten-line stanza, 
beginning ‘Ridi: s’io piango: Ridi 
falsa, bene.’ 

10. An anonymous eclogue, entitled 
thus: 


Egloga nella quale Tyrinto e gri- 
saldo pastori e madrialj con sue rime 
isdruzule dimostrano l’eta presente 
esser gionta in summa inopia et 
miseria, € piu non si extimar uirtute, 
et come la corte di sancta chiesia e 
piena di uicij e scelleragine.” 

The Goldschmidt catalogue, after 
noting that the hero of item 4 is named 
Pruneo, makes this statement: 


The names of the two lovers, the con- 
clusion with Pruneo breaking into 
Giulia’s tomb and committing suicide 
over her corpse, and other details are 
clearly somewhat reminiscent of Romeo 
and Juliet, but other essential traits, such 
as the drug inducing deathlike sleep, are 
missing. Nevertheless the novella is of 
interest as one of the antecedent links 
between Xenophon of Ephesus, Masuc- 
cio, Luigi da Porto and Shakespeare. 


Wardrop, following this statement, 
refers to the novella, in passing, as ‘a 
version of the story which inspired 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet.’ 

The story, localized in Venice, is, in 
summary, as follows: 

Julia, the beautiful daughter of the 
old and wealthy Giovanni di Castelli 


* There is on deposit in the Department 
of Graphic Arts at Harvard another manu- 
script, almost entirely in Feliciano’s hand, 
containing two of the novelle of MS Typ 
24, Bruni’s and the [ppolito e Leonora, to- 

ether with two other novelle (Decameron 
V 1 and the Grasso legnaiolo), some fifty 
sonnets by Feliciano, several other poems, 
and some miscellaneous prose pieces, among 
them letters by Feliciano. This manuscript 
is described, and in part published, by Mazzi, 
Bibliofilia, M11, 55-68. 
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and his wife, is seen, as she sits at her 
window, by a worthy young man, 
Pruneo degli Astolfi, whose home, it is 
said, is close to a Franciscan convent. 
They fall in love, and find opportu- 
nity to spend many nights together, 
undiscovered. They exchange vows 
which they appear to regard as mari- 
tal. Julia’s father is anxious to see her 
married, for her protection in case of 
his death, and without her knowledge 
enters into negotiations with one 
Dario Contarini, a worthy young man 
of higher station than Julia’s, who is 
nevertheless persuaded by the promise 
of a large dowry and the assurance 
that he will be made the heir to the 
father’s wealth. He comes to the 
house for the betrothal, together with 
members of both families. Julia is 
brought, unforewarned, into the 
room in which they are gathered: she 
is extremely distressed, but unable to 
resist. Dario’s relatives, having seen 
Julia, approve the betrothal. Julia and 
Pruneo meet on the following night 
and reaffirm their mutual fidelity. 
When they part, Julia, already secretly 
determined to die, asks Pruneo to 
leave with her the sword that has 
guarded them from peril. Pruneo gives 
it to her; and after returning to her 
room she plunges it into her heart. 
On the following morning her body 
is discovered by her father and by the 
servants of the house. Extreme paren- 
tal grief and lamentation by the serv- 
ants ensue. On the same morning, 
Pruneo, walking alone in the cloister 
of the Franciscan convent, as he was 
wont to do in times of trouble, learns 
of Julia’s death by overhearing monks 
talking to each other about it, and, on 
questioning them, is told that her body 
is already in the convent church 
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awaiting the last rites. On the follow- 
ing night, when the fifth hour hes 
passed, he goes to the convent ceme- 
tery with two sworn friends; per- 
suades them to help him lift the cover 
of the marble tomb; enters it; and, 
embracing Julia’s body, stabs himself 
with a sharp knife, and dies. The 
novella closes with an apostrophe 
praising Julia as a glorious example of 
constancy, inveighing against feminine 
inconstancy, and commending as 
salutary the consideration of the pite- 
ous case of Julia and Pruneo. 


The story, which runs to a length 
of about six thousand words, is very 
poorly constructed; the narration, 
broken by numerous apostrophes, is 
clumsy; the style is very poor indeed; 
the language, an incorrect Italian with 
a strong Venetian coloring, is un- 
pleasant; and the text is disfigured by 
scribal carelessness. The novella is 
scarcely worth publication as a whole, 
but the account of the death of 
Pruneo (f. 35, recto and verso) is 
printed herewith: 


Le parole presente di pruneo in tanto 
terror misero li duj compagni che presti 
cominzarono ad exprimentare di leuare 
il graue coperchio e da pruneo aiutati con 
certe stanghe che li presso trouarono 
poco meno a resentirlo, et a poco a poco 
quando con stanghe quando con le loro 
cinture tanto feceno che quello mosseno 
del proprio logo, e tanto lo dilongo dale 
commissure del sepulchro che pruneo ui 
potia intrare, E quale non temerario per 
la sua giouaneza se dimostro quale la 
ragione uolia ma disambandonato tutto 
dentro se ui gitoe, e preso il morto corpo 
sopra di quello strangossato rimase per 
longo spacio, ma la uolenta cazata da 
mortal solicitudine non gli concesse 
tempo al tropo poter dimorare ma 
riuolgiendo el cuore anchor doue la lena 
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ala gramissima lingua la quale in questa 
forma parloe. 

Oime Julia Oime Julia io dela tua 
morte cagione a te son uenuto a cio che ’l 
non da me conosciuto homicidio non 
rimanga impunito, Sempre in cognitione 
tal cosa al mondo e oculta, et io con la 
mia morte la faro palese, hora la fede da 
noi afirmada con tanta afectione con il 
titulo dela nostra morte ci rendera con- 
tenti Vedi o Julia l’anima mia deside- 
rosa di confirmare le mie parole cer- 
chando la tua negli noui seculj solicita a 
te di uenire. 

Ma a cio che di memoria non rimanga 
offuscata tal beniuolentia quanto hora di 
altri che tuo mai non mi ha possuto far 
la fortuna confirmarolo con il spargi- 
mento del mio sangue il quale gli dei 
prego che se alchuna sacra Vntione in te 
e manchata quello in cambio di cio af- 
fermi esserti ualeuelle e dite queste 
parole uno pongiente cortello si cazoe 
nel pecto Julia abrazando morta insieme 
rimase gli morti corpi. 

Two well-known novelle of the fif- 
teenth century figure in the ancestry 
of the Romeo and Juliet story: the 
anonymous movella of Ippolito e 
Leonora, and Masuccio da Salerno’s 
tale of Mariotto and Ganozza.2 With 
the first of these two novelle that of 
Julia and Pruneo has nothing signifi- 
cant in common. Comparison of 
Masuccio’s novella® and that of Julia 
and Pruneo shows both likenesses and 
differences. 

The likenesses are these: there is a 
secret love affair; the heroine’s father 
insists upon her marriage to a man 
other than the hero; the heroine is 
buried; and the hero hears that the 
heroine is dead, desires to enter her 


*See Olin H. Moore, The Legend of 
Romeo and Juliet (Columbus, 1950), pp. 
29-42. 

* Masuccio Salernitano, /] Novellino, ed. 
Alfredo Mauro (Bari, 1940), pp. 270-277. 
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tomb and die therein, and with diffi- 
culty raises the cover of the tomb. 

Masuccio’s story, however, differs 
from that of Julia and Pruneo in these 
respects: it is localized in Siena; there 
is no indication of the circumstances 
of the enamorment; there is no men- 
tion of the heroine’s mother or of 
servants; the hero and heroine are 
secretly married by an Augustinian 
friar; the hero, having wounded a man 
fatally, flees from the city; the 
father’s determination that the heroine 
shall marry, though stated, is not de- 
veloped at all; the heroine, instead of 
preparing to die, plans to avoid the 
proposed marriage by a simulated 
death, and on her initiative the friar 
gives her a sleeping potion that will 
produce the semblance of death; the 
friar, with the help of a companion, 
takes her from her tomb, and she goes 
to join the hero; the hero, misinformed 
of the death of the heroine, returns, 
hides in the church at vesper time, 
tries through the night to open the 
tomb, and toward morning, just as he 
succeeds, is discovered by the sacris- 
tan; he is eventually executed; the 
heroine eventually enters a convent; 
and there is no final apostrophe. 

In view of these many differences, 
the likenesses do not suffice to indi- 
cate the existence of a direct relation- 
ship between the two novelle. There 
is indeed no reason to suppose that 
either of the two authors would have 
had occasion to know the other. 

The story of Romeo and Juliet 
reaches what is virtually its final plot 
in the novella, written about 1520 by 
Luigi da Porto, a gentleman-soldier of 


Vicenza, which, as published about. 


1530, bears the title [storia novella- 
mente ritrovata di due nobili amanti, 
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con la lor pietosa morte, intervenuta 
gia nella citta di Verona nel tempo del 
Signor Bartolommeo della Scala. 
This novella is based largely upon 
Masuccio’s story, from which, how- 
ever, it differs in many respects, 
among them these: 

1. It is localized in Verona. 

2. The names of the heroine and 
the hero are Giulietta and Romeo. 

3- The circumstances of the enam- 
orment are given: the initial meeting 
at a carnival party is followed by ex- 
changes of glances in church and 
from and to windows. 

4. The friar, Lorenzo, is a Fran- 
ciscan. 

5. The father’s plan for the mar- 
riage of Giulietta to a Count of Lo- 
drone, who is referred to as a gran 
gentiluomo, is much developed: at 
one point it is said that the Count 
desires to have Giulietta seen by mem- 
bers of his family. 

6. The mother and servants figure 
in the story. 

7. Giulietta, faced with the menace 
of the proposed marriage, desires to 
die; consults Friar Lorenzo; asks him 
for poison, saying that she will stab 
herself with a knife if he does not 
give it to her; and the friar then pro- 
poses the potion plan. 

8. She is buried in the family 
vault in the Franciscan cemetery. 

9. Romeo enters the vault at about 
the fourth hour of the night. 

10. He drinks his poison; Giulietta 
wakes; Friar Lorenzo with the aid of 
a companion opens the vault; Giu- 
lietta asks him either to close the tomb 
or to give her a knife with which she 


* Republished by Cino Chiarini in his 
Romeo e Giulietta (Florence, 1906), pp. 1- 
42; see Moore, The Legend of Romeo and 
Juliet, pp. 43-6o. 
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may stab herself; Romeo dies; and 
Giulietta, ‘diliberando di pit non 
vivere, raccolto a sé il fiato, ed alquanto 
tenutolo, e poscia con un gran grido 
fuori mandandolo, sopra il morto 
corpo si rese.’ The bodies are reburied 
together in ‘un bel monumento.’ 

11. The novella closes with an apos- 
trophe praising Giulietta and inveigh- 
ing against feminine inconstancy. 

In each of these eleven respects 
there is a likeness between the novella 
of Julia and Pruneo and da Porto’s 
story (there is, however, no instance 
of close verbal similarity): 

1. The localization is in northeast- 
ern Italy in each case. 

2. The names of the heroine and 
the hero are Julia and Pruneo in the 
first case, Giulietta and Romeo in the 
second. 

3- The circumstances of the enam- 
orment are given in each case. They 
are limited to window-glances in the 
first case; window-glances are men- 
tioned incidentally in the second case. 

4. The monks are Franciscan in 
each case. 

5. The motif of the proposed mar- 
riage of the heroine to a man other 
than the hero is much developed in 
each case. In each case the proposed 
husband is of higher rank than the 
heroine, and is represented as a very 
desirable match. In the first case rela- 
tives of the proposed husband see and 
approve the heroine, and in the second 
case the proposed husband desires that 
she be seen by some relatives of his. 
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6. The mother and servants figure 
in each case— slightly in the first 
case, actively in the second. 

7. The heroine desires to die. In 
the first case she secures the hero’s 
sword as her instrument; in the second 
case she says that if Friar Lorenzo 
will not give her a poison she will stab 
herself with a knife. 

8. Burial is in a Franciscan ceme- 
tery in each case. 

g. The hero goes to the cemetery 
‘quando Vhora gia quinta de la note 
passata era’ in the first case, and ‘che 
forse verso le quattr’ ore potea essere’ 
in the second. 

10. The hero dies in the tomb in 
each case. 

11. Each novella closes with an in- 
vective against feminine inconstancy. 

Some of the likenesses are slight, 
and could easily be coincidental. 
Others, however, are striking: particu- 
larly the likeness in the names of hero- 
ine and hero, the development of the 
motif of the proposed marriage, the 
fact that the hero dies in the tomb, 
and the fact that each novella closes 
with an invective against feminine in- 
constancy. Moreover, the combina- 
tion of all the likenesses is certainly 
impressive. Under all these circum- 
stances, it seems to me highly probable 
that da Porto knew and used either 
the existing novella of Julia and Pruneo 
(written also by a northeastern Italian 
author) or a lost version very closely 
related to it. 

Ernest H. WILkins 
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A Library of Far Eastern Art: 
The Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau 


HE Rubel Asiatic Research 
Bureau, housed on the ground 
floor of the Fogg Art Museum, 

serves as a specialized library in far 
eastern fine arts, supplementing the 
general collections of the Widener 
Library and of the Fogg Museum Li- 
brary. The purpose of the bureau, 
stated at the time of its founding, is 
‘furthering research work and general 
instruction and supplying curatorial 
needs in the history of asiatic art and 
related fields.’ Expressed in another 
way, the bureau is the library of the 
Oriental Department of the Museum, 
providing a reading room, reserve 
shelves, and a reference section for 
the Harvard College courses in far 
eastern art and a research center for 
graduate students and visiting scholars. 
The past and present of the library 
are firmly interwoven with the his- 
tory and activities of the Oriental 
Department of the Museum. The de- 
partment was begun in 1908 when 
Walter Cabot lent a number of his 
Japanese works of art to the Fogg 
Museum. With the gifts of Denman 
W. Ross, the bequest of Hervey 
Wetzel, and the appointment of a 
curator of oriental art, Langdon 
Warner, who was already gathering 
together a fine private library in the 
field, the department began to take on 


*An account of the Fogg Museum Li- 
brary, by the present Librarian, Miss Louise 
Lucas, was published in this Buttery in 
1950 (Vol. IV, No. 3). 


some importance as a center for ori- 
ental art studies. In 1933, C. Adrian 
Rubel, ’26, conceived and presented a 
plan for the establishment of a research 
bureau, to which he proposed to 
donate his own collection of study 
photographs and books, with generous 
provision for continued support. Mr 
Rubel agreed that the bureau should 
be housed in the Fogg Museum, near 
the objects of art with which it would 
be concerned. The department and 
the bureau have always been closely 
integrated, even to the point that for 
several years the assistant curator of 
the department has also served as the 
librarian. Mr Rubel has continued 
through the years to aid financially 
in the growth of the library, though 
material has in addition come from 
many sources by gift and bequest. In 
1944, for example, the Grenville L. 
Winthrop bequest resulted in the ac- 
cession of about one hundred volumes. 
And in 1952 the bureau was happy in 
the acquisition of about eight hun- 
dred books and pamphlets from the 
library of Langdon Warner, whose 
generosity to the bureau had been 
continuous from its founding. The 
Fogg Museum itself has rendered valu- 
able support and assistance on appro- 
priate occasions. 

The scope of the book section, now 
totaling some 3500 volumes and 500 


pamphlets, includes general far eastern 


background as well as the fine arts. 
A group of foreign languages and bio- 
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graphical dictionaries, chronologies, 
manuals, atlases, and encyclopaedias 
make up the first category. These are 
followed by society and museum bul- 
letins, general exhibition catalogues, 
sale catalogues (among which are 
many rare catalogues of Japanese 
sales), and catalogues of private col- 
lections of a general nature. Then, in 
the category of general background 
are to be found aesthetics and philos- 
ophy, religions, literature (in transla- 
tion only), manners and customs, 
archaeology, and history (which 
covers also travel and description — 
such as guidebooks). Following this 
section is the group of general fine 
arts, broken down here, as in the rest 
of the library whenever possible, into 
countries, such as China, Japan, or 
India. From this point on, the divi- 
sions become more specific: painting, 
sculpture and architecture (including 
gardens and flower arrangement), and 
then ‘minor arts,’ covering metal work 
(of great importance in the far eastern 
field), jade and other hard stone 
carving, ceramics, textiles, furniture, 
and so forth. The final category is 
concerned with bibliography. 

Periodicals follow their own sys- 
tems of classification. The bureau 
currently subscribes to ten periodicals, 
including American, European, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Indian, and Siamese pub- 
lications. 

The library is mostly in western 
languages, although it is unavoidable 
that there are also many texts in Chi- 
nese and Japanese. A serious effort is 
made not to duplicate holdings of the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, in Boylston 
Hall, where are to be found certain 
complementary works of a specialized 
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nature and in far eastern languages, 
such as ancient catalogues of Chinese 
collections and biographies of oriental 
artists. 

In the Rubel Asiatic Research Bu- 
reau, as in every fine arts library, visual 
material is a primary requisite. There 
are first of all the original works of 
art belonging to the Museum, whether 
on permanent display or arranged in 
special exhibitions in conjunction with 
particular courses. Those who use the 
library of the bureau may also have 
access to objects in the storage rooms 
of the Museum — especially to certain 
study material such as potsherds. 

But, again as in any fine arts library, 
the visual material for study must be 
largely in the form of reproduction. 
Here a photograph file is of first im- 
portance. Housed in the bureau’s 
reading room is a collection of over 
three thousand mounted and labeled 
study photographs, contained in verti- 
cal files, with many more, too general 
or too ethnographical for regular fil- 
ing, preserved in storage. In addition 
there is a small group of oversize 
mounted photographs. The collection 
is arranged primarily by the natural 
categories of medium, country, and 
period, with occasional groupings by 
specific geographic location: photo- 
graphs of the cave paintings of Ajanta, 
for example, are found in ‘Painting, 
India, in situ’ under the name of the 
site. 

The collotype process of reproduc- 
tion is particularly successful where 
Chinese and Japanese painting is con- 
cerned, and the bureau owns a large 
number of collotypes, mainly of Japa- 
nese paintings, mounted in scroll 
form after the fashion of the originals, 
in many cases reproducing even the 
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brocaded silk frames. The student 
thus becomes acquainted not only 
with the paintings themselves but with 
the conventions and subtleties of their 
display, which differ considerably 
from those of the west. 

Then there are the reproductions 
in book form. The bureau has been 
fortunate in the acquisition of many of 
the large elaborately illustrated works, 
often wholly or partially in color, 
that have been issued in recent dec- 
ades. Among these are the twelve- 
volume catalogue of Shdésd-in, the 
treasure house of Japanese and Chi- 
nese art in Nara, the old capital of 
Japan; the fourteen-volume catalogue 
of Chinese bronzes belonging to Baron 
Sumitomo, a famous Japanese collec- 
tor; the single volume, all in color, of 
the great collection of Chinese pot- 
tery and porcelain formed by Sir 
Perceval David, of London; and the 
several volumes in color devoted to 
the paintings of Ajanta. 

The collections of visual material 
are further extended by a large num- 
ber of rubbings of tomb sculpture, 
mainly of the Han Dynasty, which 
bring to the student a very vivid con- 
ception of these important Chinese re- 
liefs. The bureau also owns or other- 
wise has the use of several large groups 
of photographic negatives. Among 
them are many of important archaeo- 
logical sites, such as those taken in 
western China and central Asia by the 
two Fogg Museum expeditions led by 
Langdon Warner. Another group is 
that of monuments of Indian art given 
to the bureau by the late Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. At hand also is the 
collection of photographs taken in the 
far east by Benjamin Rowland. Photo- 
static copies of good reproductions are 
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being obtained on an increasing scale 
as a means of fiilling gaps in holdings 
of visual material at low cost. A post- 
card file and a clipping file may be 
thought of as rounding out this gen- 
eral category. 

Special files within the book section 
of the library include one for pam- 
phlets and another for maps. There are 
also several card indexes of scholarly 
periodicals — four of Japanese periodi- 
cals, including the well-known Kokka, 
two of German, and one of American. 
A card file of Japanese artists by name, 
first in the romanized version and 
then according to the number of 
strokes in the signature in Japanese, is 
a valuable reference tool. 

The reference nature of the library 
should indeed be stressed. As a center 
for instruction and research, operating 
within the framework of the Oriental 
Department and the Museum, it has 
consistently maintained its character 
as a reference rather than as a lending 
library, though always ready to serve 
the public to the greatest extent con- 
sonant with its basic purposes. 

At the time of the organization of 
the bureau its librarian was Miss 
Eleanor von Erdberg (Mrs William 
Consten). She was succeeded by Miss 
Blanche Magurn (Mrs John P. Leep- 
er), who served from 1933 to 1948. 
Later librarians have included George 
J. Lee, Miss Anne Thomson, Miss 
Elaine Evans (Mrs W. H. Gerdts), 
Mrs Barbara Glasrud, and the present 
incumbent, Miss Andrée Luce. In 
recent years the title of librarian 
has been combined with that of assist- 
ant curator of the Oriental Depart- 
ment. As curator, Langdon Warner 
was in general charge of the bureau 
until his retirement in 1950; since that 
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time Benjamin Rowland, as professor 
of oriental art, has acted in an advisory 
capacity. 

In closing this account of the bu- 
reau, a particular example of its func- 
tioning may perhaps be instanced. It 
has long been recognized that one of 
the most important monuments in 
all far eastern art was the series of 
eighth-century wall paintings in the 
Kondo of the Horyi-ji monastery, 
the oldest wooden building in the 
world. Should a student wish to study 
these paintings, he would presumably 
first consult the two-volume transla- 
tion by Acker and Rowland of Toi- 
chird Naitd’s Horyuji bekiga no ken- 
kyu, which gives a complete history 
and description in the text volume and 
a plan and reproduction of each sec- 
tion in the plate volume. Should he 
wish to study the paintings in more 
detail from a larger format, he could 
then turn to both the regular and 
oversize mounted photograph files, to 
the pamphlet file, and, for colored re- 
productions, to the two folio volumes, 
Nihon meiga shusei, published in 
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Japan. But even more revealing is the 
set of actual-size photographs of the 
paintings, some fourteen in all, one of 
the ten sets in the world, mounted on 
huge rolls for hanging, and purchased 
for the library by its most generous 
benefactor. When the original paint- 
ings were nearly all destroyed by fire 
in 1948, the completeness with which 
the bureau had assembled material on 
Horyu-ji found full justification. 

In conjunction with the general 
fine arts and oriental libraries of Har- 
vard, the variety of Harvard courses 
in the curriculum on oriental art, the 
University’s special regional program 
on east Asia, the great oriental collec- 
tions across the Charles in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the distin- 
guished collection in the Fogg Mu- 
seum itself, it is clear that the Rubel 
Asiatic Research Bureau can play a 
significant role in the further develop- 
ment of a great center of far eastern 
studies at Harvard and in the general 
Boston area. 


Exvarne E. Gerpts 


Irish Microfilms at Harvard 


HEN Professor F. N. Robin- 
son wrote an account of 
Harvard’s Celtic collection 


on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its formal beginnings,’ he 
concluded by saying that ‘the Library 
must plan for many new acquisitions 
in time to come.’ The succeeding 
seven years have amply substantiated 
Professor Robinson’s words. In addi- 
tion to a constant flow of printed ma- 


*Harvarp Lirary Butetin, I (1947), 
52-65. 


terials, the collection is now being 
greatly strengthened through the sys- 
tematic acquisition of microfilm re- 
productions of manuscripts relating to 
Irish studies. 

These microfilms come to Harvard 
through cooperation in the Irish 
Microfilming Project, under the direc- 
tion of Dr Richard J. Hayes, Director 
of the National Library of Ireland. 
The project originated in 1941, when 
Dr Hayes, believing it was the func- 
tion of the National Library to col- 
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lect all sources of information relating 
to Ireland or Irishmen regardless of 
the location of such sources, decided 
to undertake a program of research 
and microfilming in many libraries — 
among them the British Museum, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and the Oes- 
terreichische Nationalbibliothek. The 
necessity for a far-flung operation is 
made obvious by the realization that 
of 2,297 Irish manuscripts of the me- 
diaeval period thus far traced only 
123 are in Ireland: 803 manuscripts 
have been discovered in Germany, 
370 in France, 352 in Switzerland, 277 
in England and Scotland, 187 in Italy, 
132 in Austria, 112 in Belgium, and 
lesser numbers in the United States, 
Canada, Holland, Denmark, Spain, and 
Russia. The larger concentrations of 
manuscripts mark the centers estab- 
lished by the Irish monks who were so 
widely disseminated over Europe dur- 
ing the earlier Middle Ages. 

Dr Hayes was motivated further by 
the possibility that war might destroy 
the original records of our civiliza- 
tion. The microfilm camera might be 
looked upon as a weapon of defense 
in the fight to preserve a heritage. 

The Irish Government provided 
funds for the project, but the research 
and filming had not long been under 
way before the Harvard Library 
agreed to cooperate in support by pur- 
chasing copies of all films in Celtic 
languages and Latin and of selected 
films in other languages. Of this de- 
cision Dr Hayes has written: ‘No 
other library could be more welcome 
to us because Harvard Library has the 
best collection of Irish printed ma- 
terials in the United States and Har- 
vard University has shown more in- 
terest in Irish subjects of research than 
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any other American University. Fur- 
thermore Harvard has taken “Ireland” 
under the Farmington Plan.’ 

Then, in 1951, the Eire Society of 
Boston added its support by agreeing 
to contribute $1,000 a year for five 
years. With such threefold backing, 
the work has made rapid progress, and 
will continue until the National Li- 
brary can find no more material ap- 
propriate for reproduction. 

To date, 392 reels have been re- 
ceived by Harvard. These are avail- 
able for consultation in the Houghton 
Library, together with lists indicating 
just which manuscripts are included 
in the collection. Since the material 
selected for filming has been judged 
solely for its relation to some phase 
of the general subject Ireland, only 
parts of some manuscripts have been 
photographed, as indicated by the term 
‘Extract.’ Descriptive entries in the 
lists are necessarily brief, since many 
of the manuscripts are miscellaneous 
in nature, containing, for example, 
odd papers and letters extending over 
more than a century. However, refer- 
ence to catalogues of libraries holding 
the originals, such as the Catalogue of 
Irish Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum, by Standish H. O’Grady and 
Robin Flower, or the Catalogue of the 
Irish Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, by Thomas 
K. Abbott and Edward J. Gwynn, 
will often provide more detailed in- 
formation. An instance will be given 
below. 

Students of the Celtic languages and 
of Irish history and culture will be 
familiar with many of the manuscripts 
that have been filmed; they will only 
rejoice that Harvard now offers source 
material that was formerly an ocean’s 
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distance away. One of the less obvi- 
ous features of the microfilm collec- 
tion is, however, the scope of material 
relating to other than strictly Irish 
fields: to mediaeval studies of various 
sorts, to church history, liturgy, gene- 
alogy, eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English literature, and the 
history of England, France, and other 
countries as reflected in documents 
and letters concerning their relations 
with Ireland. The collection is in gen- 
eral especially strong in sixteenth-cen- 
tury source material. There has been 
no attempt to evaluate the manuscripts 
in terms of importance, but it may 
safely be affirmed that scholars will 
find a vast area for research — with 
the promise of rich rewards. 

Some slight indication of the possi- 
bilities may be found in the following 
entries drawn from the check-lists ac- 
companying the reels: 

NecATIvE 265 British Museum 

Add. MS 4,821. Commonplace book 

of miscellaneous collections on the his- 

tory of Ireland and Irish families. 

(Clarendon MSS, Vol. XXXIV.) 

Add. MS 4,822. Latin tracts concern- 

ing works of Giraldus Cambrensis, 

Dicuil, etc. Excerpta ex W. Malms- 

buriensis chronicis de Sanctis Hi- 

berniae, etc. (Clarendon MSS, Vol. 

XXXV.) 

Add. MS 33,991. Giraldi Cambrensis 

Topographia Hibernica. Petri Alfunsi 

Disciplina clericalis, etc. 13th cent. 

Add. MS 33,992. Calendar of Domini- 

can use, 14th cent. Letters patent of 

Edward I to J. Wogan, Justiciary of 

Ireland, to deliver temporalities of See 

of Ossory to W. Fitzjohn, 1302. Let- 

ter of Archbishop of Dublin to the 

King, 1302. 

NecATive 517. British Museum 
Add. MS 4,781 (ii). Proceedings of 
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the Commissioners for Ireland and 
papers concerning the Settlement of 
Ireland, 1660-61. 

Add. MS 4,782. Orders passed by the 
Committee of Adventurers for Ire- 
land, 1642-43. 

Add. MS 4,802. Papal bull (a.v. 1100) 
and lease (A.D. 1522) relating to the 
Monastery of Dunbroch. 

Add. MS 4,803. J. Harduinus: Ad cen- 


suram scriptorum veterum prolego- 
mena. 


Necative 519 British Museum 
Add. MS 4,804 (i). Collection of 
original letters to and from Dean Swift, 
Vol. L 
Add. MS 4,804 (ii). Ditto, Vol. L. 
Add. MS 4,805. Ditto, Vol. Il. 
Add. MS 4,806. Ditto, Vol. Ill. 
Add. MS 4,807 (i). Pope’s original 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Vol. I. 


Necative 644 Trinity Cotiece, Dus- 
LIN 
MS 64 (K. 4. 31). Apocalypse of St 
John, 14th cent. 
MS 852 (G. 3. 1). Star Chamber trials 
in Dublin, 17th cent. 
Pemsroxe Estates, Dusiin 

Rentals of Visc. Fitzwilliam, 8 pts., 
1754-69. 

Necative 1171 British Museum 

Cotton MS Vespasian C. I (ii). Mis- 
cellaneous letters to Henry VIII and 
others. John Kite, Archbishop of 
Armagh, to Cardinal Wolsey and to 
Henry VIII on audience with Charles 
V and French reports of English dis- 
sensions, etc., 12 May, 14 June, 12 
july, 16 Aug., 17 Sept. 1518. 
Cotton MS Vespasian C. IV. (Ex- 
tract.) T. Batcock, Dr Lee, and Bishop 
of Worcester to Henry VIII and Car- 
dinal Wolsey about Earl of Desmond, 
1528. 


Cotton MS Vespasian C. VII. (Ex- 
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tract.) William Pepwell to Thomas 
Cromwell from Cadiz. Irish emis- 
saries, 21 Nov. 1534. 

Cotton MS Vespasian C. XIV. (Ex- 
tract.) Justitiarii Hiberniae et alibi. 

Cotton MS Vespasian C. XVI. (Ex- 
tract.) Copy of instrument of Charle- 
magne recommending restoration of 


Scottish monasteries in Germany (ca. 
A.D. 800-814). 


Cotton MS Vespasian D. IX. Vita S. 
Brendani (fols. 1-9) in verse. 

Cotton MS Vespasian D. XIV. Mis- 
cellaneous religious tracts in Latin. 
Cotton MS Vespasian E. IV. (Ex- 
tract.) Letter of Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to Donat, a bishop in 
Ireland. 

Cotton MS Vespasian E. VI (i). 
Itinerarium of Sir James Ware in 


France, 1649. De mensura orbis ‘Ex 
collectaneis Dicuil.’ 


As an example of the way in which 
a library catalogue may be of assist- 
ance in utilizing the microfilms there 
is given below first the entry for Nega- 
tive 245 as it appears in the check-list 
and second a summary of the informa- 
tion for the same manuscripts pro- 
vided in the Catalogue of Irish Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum: 
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Arundel MS 313. Gaelic. 
Arundel MS 333. Gaelic. 
Sloane MS 761. Gaelic. 

Sloane MS 3,323. Gaelic. 
Sloane MS 3,806. Gaelic. 


Arundel MS 313. Medical excerpts: 
from various sources. Authorities cited 
are Hippocrates, Galen, Theophilus, 
Isaac, Avicenna, Hali-Abbas, Egidius, 
Raymundus. A.D. 1519. 

Arundel MS 333. Medical metaphysi- 
cal and physical tracts. a.v. 1514 and 
1519. 

Sloane MS 761. Pedigree of Timothy 
Sullivan of Dublin traced back to 
Adam. Irish and English. 1682. 
Sloane MS 3,323. The Rapparees 
Charm or Safety: a prayer in Latin, 
with Irish and English explanation. 
18th cent. 

Sloane MS 3,806. Forus Feasa ar 
Eirinn: a History of Ireland, by Geof- 
frey Keating. Scribe: Sémus O Mur- 
chadha. a.p. 1714-15. 


This growing collection of Irish 
microfilms will gain in value as its con- 
tents are studied and made known to 
a widening circle of scholars in many 
fields. It is a notable addition to the 
resources of the Harvard Library. 


Mary S. McNirrF 


The Proof Sheets of Keats’s ‘Lamia’ 


ROFEssoR H. W. Garrop’s ad- 
mirable edition of The Poetical 
Works of Jobn Keats? is incom- 
plete in its treatment of the text of the 
poem ‘Lamia.’ Mr Garrod mentions 
in his introduction the existence of a 
rough proof of the poem, and tells us: 


* Oxford, 1939; hereafter cited as Works. 


‘This I have not seen. But the “cor- 
rections, alterations, and additions” ad- 
vertised must by this time have lost 
their value, since the printed text di- 
verges from Keats’s finished MS. in 
very few particulars of importance.’ ? 
This rough proof is now in the Keats 


* Works, p. xxx. 
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Collection of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, through the gift of Mr Arthur 
Amory Houghton, Jr, ’29. It consists 
of fifty-two leaves, sewn but unbound, 
containing the forty-five numbered 
pages of the 1820 printed text of 
‘Lamia’ and the half-title page of ‘Isa- 
bella.’ On its cover-leaf is the inscrip- 
tion: 


Richt Woodhouse. 
Temple 
May/June 1820 


The leaves have markings and entries 
in three separate handwritings. Those 
of John Taylor and of Richard Wood- 
house (who actually read the proof, 
and whose hand is therefore most in 
evidence) may be readily identified. 
The third hand, while not altogether 
characteristic of Keats, may, I think, 
be attributed to him if allowance is 
made for what seems to have been a 
bad pen and for the writer’s apparent 
attempt to write very clearly.2 The 
hand, at any rate, is quite distinct 
from the other two, and it is difficult 
to imagine any other person thar 


*I cite below corrections made in this 
hand within the body of the m. The 
largest sample of this handwriting, how- 
ever, occurs on leaf two, the half-title page 
of the poem ‘Lamia,’ as follows: 

8. Pheebéan, or Pheebeian — Pheeb 

[‘Pheeb’ canceled] qo:Boros 

10. Circéan — Circea — 

11. Caducéan, pen. insert. 

13. Cenchréa — 16. 

Perza — qu 

This list of Grecian place names with page 
references to their occurrence in the proof 
is difficult to interpret, but seems to be con- 
cerned with accentuation. If the hand is 
Keats’s, perhaps he was being instructed in 
Greek pronunciation by Woodhouse. 

I should like to express my indebtedness 
to Miss Mabel Steele, Custodizn of the Keats 
Collection in the Harvard College Library, 
for assistance in identifying the handwrit- 
ings in the proof sheets. 
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Keats who could have been reading 
proof with authority to alter the text. 
Though any complete listing of the 
changes and corrections in the sheets 
must await inclusion in another textual 
edition of the poem, some examples 
will, I believe, show details of interest 
to students of Keats. 

The proof sheets of ‘Lamia’ offer 
evidence additional to that presented 
by Mr Garrod of the uneasiness which 
Keats, Taylor, and Woodhouse felt 
about many passages of the poem. In 
addition to corrections of punctua- 
tion, capitalization, spelling, and mat- 
ters of format Woodhouse copied 
into the proof variations of lines and 
alternate passages from manuscript 
sources, as though he were trying to 
bring together for examination all the 
possible material of the poem. Thus 
the strange passage which follows II, 
162, in Letter 149 to John Taylor: * 
Soft went the music, and the tables 

ee 
Then makes his shiny mouth a napkin 
for his thumb. 


reappears, penned into the proof, and 
was apparently being seriously con- 
sidered up to the time of the poem’s 
publication. I shall list the other alter- 
nate readings, taken (with the excep- 
tion of II, 154) either from Keats’s 
manuscript fair copy of the poem or 
from Letter 149, which are written on 
the blank page opposite their occur- 
rence in the printed text. In each case 
the first entry under each line refer- 
ence is the text printed in the proof 
sheets; the second is the alternate 
version in Woodhouse’s hand: 


* The Letters of Jobn Keats, ed. Maurice 
Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1952), p. 382; 
hereafter cited as Letters. 
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Il, 133 Teeming with odours 


Teeming a perfume 


The fretted splendour of each 
nook and niche 
[Woodhouse corrected the 
spelling of ‘niche’ in the proof, 

adding the final ‘e.’] 

The splendid cornicing of nook 

& niche. 

marbled plain 

wainscoted 

appear’d 

came soon 

O senseless Lycius! Madman! 
wherefore flout 

The silent-blessing fate, warm 
cloister’d hours, 

And show... 

O senseless Lycius! Dolt! fool! 
madman! lout! 

Why would you murder hap- 
piness like yours, 

And shew etc 

arrived [The final reading of 

the 1820 printed text is ‘ap- 

proach’d.’] 

came, and 


Il, 137 


Il, 138 
Il, 146 


Il, 147 
ff. 


II, 150 


Il, 152 marvelling 


wondring 

yet [Garrod notes no MS vari- 
ant for this line.] 

but 

they hurried all 

went one and all 


Il, 154 


II, 156 


It may be noted that none of the 
variations considered were incorpo- 
rated into the final 1820 text. Simi- 
larly we shall see that while most of 
the verbal corrections made in the 
proof sheets do appear in the 1820 vol- 
ume, some do not; and these are in no 
way marked for cancellation. Also 
such a passage as: 


“Too fond was I believing, fancy fed 
“In high deliriums, and blossoms 
never shed!” 
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which appears as II, 44-45, in the 
proofs and is not canceled, is omitted 
in the 1820 volume. From such facts 
we may infer that these proof sheets 
were not sent directly to the printer, 
but that another more selective and 
definitive version of the proof was 
made afterward. 

The verbal corrections of the text 
of the poem may be divided into three 
categories: (1) errors of misreading 
by the printer which were rectified by 
Woodhouse; (2) restorations, with 
one exception all presumably by 
Woodhouse, of words or phrases can- 
celed by Keats in his manuscript fair 
copy; and (3) new alterations of 
words or phrases as printed in the 
proof. I shall list the changes in each 
category, and note in brackets, in the 
case of the third, the author of each 
alteration. Where the corrections do 
not appear in the 1820 text the proof 
sheets provide new variant readings, 
some possibly by Keats. Where they 
have been incorporated it is neverthe- 
less interesting to note their first ap- 
pearance in the proof, and it is im- 
portant to recognize the strong possi- 
bility that the alterations in Wood- 
house’s hand, which are now in the 
established text of the poem, are by 
him and not by Keats. 

(1) The proof sheets contain three 
simple errors of misreading: in I, 198, 
‘lovely’ was printed as ‘lonely’; in I, 
281, ‘live’ became ‘hue’; and in II, 159, 
‘laught’ became ‘caught.’ The last ex- 
ample was printed in the 1820 text as 
‘laugh’d.’ 

(2) The one restoration in the 
third hand, perhaps by Keats, occurs 
in I, 212, where the word ‘far,’ can- 
celed in favor of ‘long,’ is restored to 
the text. Woodhouse’s only restora- 
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tion in Part I of the poem is in line 
383. Keats had first written ‘was the 
marble’s hue,’ which he changed to the 
proof reading ‘did the marble shew.’ 
Woodhouse replaced the original, al- 
tering it slightly to ‘was the marble 
hue.’ His other restorations are, with 
one exception, all concentrated in a 
single passage in Part II of the poem. 
In line 88 of the manuscript fair copy 
Keats had canceled ‘Hast’ and inserted 
‘Is.’ Woodhouse apparently replaced 
the original reading. In line 90 Keats 
had inserted ‘hast thou’ after the origi- 
nal ‘Or’ of the line. Woodhouse de- 
leted the phrase, restoring the first 
reading. In the same line he altered 
the word ‘kinsfolks’ of the manuscript 
and the proof text to ‘kinsfolk,’ which 
appeared in the 1820 text, and restored 
the word ‘citied,’ which usefully em- 
phasizes by contrast Lamia’s isolation 
from society, but which had been can- 
celed by Keats in the manuscript. In 
line 96, where Keats had changed ‘me’ 
to ‘she,’ Woodhouse again restored the 
original. In line 97 he restored the 
more direct phrase ‘And I, which 
Keats had changed to the indirect 
‘Who now,’ and made the necessary 
change in the person of the verb by 
canceling the ‘s’ of ‘neglects.’ And, 
finally, in II, 200, he changed the word 
‘its’ back to the original ‘a’ which 
Keats had canceled. The solitary 
vowel ‘a’ better illustrates the ‘vowel’d 
undersong’ described in the line. 

(3) I shall divide the new altera- 
tions of words and phrases into those 
which do not appear in the 1820 vol- 
ume and those which do. I begin 
with the former, giving under each 
line reference first the manuscript 
reading, then the proof alteration, and 
finally the 1820 text reading: 
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I, 69 | silver 

shadowy [W] 

splendid 

to live 

living [K?] 

a live 

Ah! never heard of, delight 

never known 

Ah! rapture, rarely heard of, 
never known [W] 

[This bothersome line and the 

next line and a half were all con- 

densed in the 1820 volume to the 

half line, ‘Ah! happy Lycius.’] 

In harbour Cencreas 

Close to Cenchrea [K?] 

In port Cenchreas 

Turn’d — syllabling thus 

She turned thus syllabling [W] 

[same as MS] 

a fright 

affright [W] 

[same as MS] 

Muffling 

He hid [W] 

{same as MS] 

And pressing hard her fingers, 

one came near 

And pressed her fingers hard, as 
one came near [W] 

Her fingers he press’d hard, as 


one came near 


I, 185 


I, 335 
I, 362 


I, 363 


The following alterations were ac- 
cepted in the 1820 text. The first 
entry under each line reference is the 
MS reading; the second, the alteration 
in the proof sheets: 

I, 78 mission’d 

bright [K?] [In the margin are 
four other variants in Wood- 
house’s hand: ‘launch’d,’ ‘shot,’ 
‘sped,’ and a scratched word 
which is probably ‘straight.’] 
wox 

grew [K?] [Woodhouse has 
marked in the margin, ‘stet 
wox.’| 
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I, 114 devout, bright-ton’d, psalterian 
devout, psalterian [W] 
I, 123 sunk 
sank [W] 
I, 176 paps 
founts [W] 
little Perea’s 
the Perzan [K?] 
I, 192 her 
its [W] 
I, 196 their 
its [W] 
I, 236 platonian 
Platonic [W] 
I, 272 Lamia, “upon 
Lamia, “here, upon [W] 
I, 320 of which 
whereof [W] [Woodhouse first 
wrote in ‘that’ and then can- 
celed it.] 
I, 322 woke into an amaze 
awoke into amaze [W] 
I, 379 A royal-squared, lofty 
A pillar’d porch, with [W] 
I, 393 maze 
trace [W] 


I have omitted a series of alterations 
in the couplet I, 173-174, because it 
deserves more extended commentary. 
The couplet appeared in the manu- 
script fair copy as: 

She fled into that valley they must 

pass 

Who go from Corinth out to 

Cencreas, 


The first revision of the lines, in the 
third handwriting of the proof, is as 
follows: 


She fled into that valley they must 
skirt 
Who go from Corinth out to 
Cenchrea’s por[t] 


Though the last word of the couplet 
has been trimmed it seems probable 
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that ‘port’ was the word intended by 
the writer. The couplet could then 
offer another interesting specimen of 
Keats’s cockney rhyming. The lines, 
however, were again revised, in 
Woodhouse’s hand, to what is almost 
the reading of the 1820 text: 


She fled into that valley they pass o’er 
Who go to Corinth from Cenchrea’s 5 
shore 


This passage has, I believe, some rela- 
tion to the letter in the Morgan Li- 
brary from Woodhouse to Taylor, 
which was printed by Mr Garrod in 
his introduction® and by Professor 
Hyder Rollins as Letter 51 in The 
Keats Circle." The letter deals with 
two passages at issue in the poem. 
One is the lines which have been re- 
vised and condensed into II, 296-298. 
Woodhouse added as a postscript to 
his letter a quotation from Spenser il- 
lustrating Keats’s use of the word 
‘stark,’ to which Taylor had appar- 
ently objected. The controversy 
seems to have been continued in the 
proof sheets, for on the recto of the 
last leaf, in Woodhouse’s hand, are 
two more examples of the word 
‘stark,’ taken from Shelley: 


—round which she sate in state 
A ring of cold stiff babes — silent 
& stark they sate 
Revolt of Islam. 153. p. 


And one did strip me stark. ib. p. 63 
On the verso of the preceding leaf 


are two revisions of the passage, in 
Taylor’s hand: 


Thee married to a Serpent? Mark 
the Cheat, 


*The spelling in the 1820 volume is 
‘Cenchreas’.’ 

*Works, p. xxx. 

* Cambridge, Mass., 1948, I, 112. 
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Corinthians! a Serpent, I repeat? 





That youth might suffer have I 

shielded thee 

And married to a Serpent shalt thou 

be! 

Then Lamia br 
Although he did not accept Taylor’s 
suggestions Keats did alter the pas- 
sage, omitting the word ‘stark,’ in the 
1820 text. 

By providing a correct text of the 
Woodhouse letter Mr Rollins has 
shown that the other passage being 
considered for revision was not a third 
part or ending of the poem, but the 
couplet I, 167-168, which was printed 
on page 13 of the proof sheets. The 
couplet I, 173-174, which we have 
been considering, also appeared on 
page 13, and it is highly likely that both 
passages were being discussed by Keats 
and his publishers at the same time, 
perhaps, to borrow from Mr Garrod’s 
commentary,® during the visit to Tay- 
lor’s office mentioned in Letter 217.° 
I would suggest that Keats probably 
had Woodhouse’s letter in front of 
him when the lines 167-168 were 
being considered, and that he was 
drawing the sketches which appear on 
the back of the letter while he was 


* Works, p. xxxi. 
* Letters, p. 491. 
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thinking. When the question of alter- 
ing the rhyme words of lines 173-174 
was next taken up, and Keats’s revision 
of ‘skirt... port’ was rejected, 
either Woodhouse or Keats then sug- 
gested the word ‘shore.’ While con- 
sidering this, Keats continued to 
doodle, writing the word ‘shore’ on 
the back of the Woodhouse letter. 
This word brought to mind the famil- 
iar name of Jane Shore, which Keats 
added to his doodlings. Thus we may 
plausibly explain the curious mark- 
ings on the back of the letter: 


Shore Shore Shore Shore 
Jane Jane 


The chief importance of the proof 
sheets of ‘Lamia’ lies not so much in 
the textual emendations which they 
contain as in the insight they give us 
into circumstances that preceded pub- 
lication of the m. Because of 
Keats’s rapidly deteriorating health, 
the responsibilities of Taylor and 
Woodhouse in preparing the volume 
must have been considerably increased. 
We do the two men a large injustice 
if we look coldly and unsympathet- 
ically upon their active concern to 
polish Keats’s poem to the greatest 
possible advantage. 
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